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Me. WINS other 


A 
PREMONITION 


TO THE 


READER: 
| IT F the Lawgiver chargeth the Rack-rents of the Sub- 
[| jects Real Eſtates with a Tax of a certain quota, 
but uncertain Sum total , as the laſt 'Years Three 
ſhillings Bill did ( and the Pariſhes do for their Poor ) 
or elſe with a Tax of a certain Sum total , but uncertain 
et equal quota for all, as this years Land Tax does, the 
true Rack-rent is equally neceſſary to be known in both, 
For as any Miſtake in that way, wrongs the King firſt, 
and then the People in both their Neceſſary Defences, So 
in this way on the other hand , it firſt wrongs the People, 
and then the King in both their Profitable Proviſions ; but 
in each way, the wrong is done to all. Indeed a Lawtaxing 
by a certain quota , is moſt adapted to give by an Ana- 
lytical Reſolution , the true intrinſuck Value of an Eſtate : 
jet that being found out by the Analyſis , as it is one and 
the ſame, ſo it has the ſame uſe in either, and ts the only 
right Standard of a juſt rate in both : Therefore _ 
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A Premonition to the Reader. 
the Parliament hath altered the Form , which they uſed the © 
two laſt Years in taxing Lands, yet that Alters not the uſe- 
Julneſs. of that Diſcuſsion, which this Letter gives of the 
real Value of Subjefts Eſtates. And becauſe the Reader in. 
his, fuſt entrance upon the exaft reſolution of that Value, 
may imagine it a mere ſpeculative Inquiry, grown out of | 
uſe in Life, it is thought expedient to advertiſe him befores 
hand, that upon the Peruſal of the whole , he will find that 
the Dofrin of theſe. Sheets , Will ever equally be ſervice- 
_ able to prevent Injuries, and aſsift tewards the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice, ſo long as the Parliament ſhall impoſe the 
Publick Burdens upon the Subjefts real Eſlates in equality 
by the Rack-rents, whether they think fit to. uſe the loſt 
Tears .or this Years Model... 
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The True Leſs; 


By the Exact Intrinſfick Value of all 
Real Eſtates, Rightly ſtated, Or. 


; S-I Ry 
WW the Queſtion ſtarted in our Neighbourhood, be- 


a Point of Law, or Politicks, need not be examined. 
ina Letter written to a Perſon equal in both Facul- 

ties epecny when it is to be.reſolved by a Prin- 
ciple acknowledged by both, For though ſome both Lawyers and- 
Stateſmen think 1t more equal, that the Subjects ſhould contribute 
to the Publick according to their Expenſes, than their Gains (thac 
is, that things and not perſons ſhould be taxed) and ochers of both - 
ſorts with better judgment , believe it indifferent , yer all agree. - 
that they ought to pay equally. Now 'this equality. deſigned, 
conſiſts not in an equal portion of the contribution, whereby a - 
Man of Twenty Pounds a Year,-muſt pay as much as one of. Five 
hundred : but in an equal proportion betwixt the Burden and - 
Profit 3 by which-he that hath Five hundred Pounds per Annum, . 
ſecured to him by the Government, ſhall bear five timesas much . 
of the Publick-Burden, as he.thathas but One hundred. Which: . 
they ſfay,is the-Rule of diſtributive Juſtice, and is certainly aimed: 
at by our Law-giver, becauſe he pitches upon the Rack-rent for- 
the rule of Taxing for that is in the reaſon of it, the juſt Equi- 
valent of the yearly profit. Now fince Houſes and Lands, and 
other real Eſtates , have no value .buc from their, Uſe, and - 
Subjects have no ule: of them, any further than the Laws give. 
way : the real or intrinfick value of any. Subjects Eſtate, can be: 
no more than that uſe of it- isxvortly which the Law allows t im. 
The Rent therefore that anſwers in value to the intire legal uſe: 
of the Subjects Eſtate in a. Houſe.or Land, &s.. is the very Rack- 
T r15R&.. 
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rent of that Houſe and Land, whereby the Subject is to be taxed. 
And when ſeveral Subjects (Natural Perſons or Civil Perſons) 
have a joynt Intereſt, they are to bear their ſhares in their ſeveral 
proportions to the whole Rack-rent, unleſs the Law makes an Ex- 
ception, ( as in Charitable Donations ) or elſe the Parties have 
contracted between themſelves to do otherwiſe. 

Wherefore fince the Rack-reat is deſigned to be the Standard 
of an equal proportion -betwixt every SuDjects Profit and Burden, 
it muſt fignifie not divers things, but one and the ſame in every 
man's caſe that is to be meaſured by it. So that the Coveaanted 
or Leaſe-rent, and the Rack or taxing Rent will often differ. If 
the contract in the deftgn of the Contractors, grants not the in- 
tire legal uſe of the real Eſtate on conſideration of the covenan- 
ed Kent ; then is the Leaſe-rent below the true Rack-rent ; bur 
if in the Contract, not only the intire legal uſe is granted, bur 
likewiſe ſomewhat not of the growth of the Premiſlſes (Suppoſe 
ten Loads of Firewood) for a yearly Payment, then is that cove- 
nanted Payment above the true Rack-rent , by which the Law 
Taxes the Eſtate. 

This Equality is competently well underſtood and practiſed in 
All Lay Real Eſtates, but in the Real Eſtates of Miniſters, ir is 
much miſtaken in ſome places , where it is obſerved, rhat the 
Rack-rent in the Miniſters caſe, and 1n thereſt of thoſe Pariſhes, 

.does {ignifie too quite difterent things. 

In the Miniſter's Caſe, Time and Labour , Art and Care are 
reckoned into his real Eſtate : in the reſt of the Pariſh it neither 
is, nor ought to be ſo. For neither by the Law of Nature in 
things, nor of the Land, was a Man's Body or Soul or the uſe 
of either of them ever accounted his real Eſtate. Whereby ic 
.Ccomes to paſs, that ſuch Miniſters are taxed for a great deal 
more, than their Livings are worth of Rack-rent. And this, 
not through Miſtake of the Prizes of Tithes or Glebe, bur 
through Miſtake in Point of Law. As if the Law-giver contrary 
to his apparent deſign, did equivocate tothe injury of ſome ſort 


of his Subjects , and had a double meaning in a ſingle word, 


leaving ic ro the diſcretion of the Judges (who in this caſe are 
the Aſlzflors) to apply it to ſome of the Subjects 'in the moſt 
gentle; and to others in the moſt oppreflive ſenſe. | 
- Bur though all obſervant perſons verſed in Proportions, do 
diſcera this inequality betwixt the caxing of ſuch Miniſters = 
other 
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other Men, yet all are not of the ſame Opinion about the Remes- - 
dying of it. For of thoſe that account it needful that this ob--- 
liquity ſhould be corrected ; Some believe that it ſhould be 
redreſſed by the Charity of their Fellow-Subjects, others by a 
Law upon Equitable Conſiderations , others by Juſtice , or the - 
4 woe Sentence of the Judge. Of the firſt ſort are thoſe Pa- - 
riſhes, which exempt their Miniſters from paying to. Taxes, 
where their Livings are (mall. And it is true, thatCharity will 
cover a multitude of Iniquities, but not all. For the Judgment 
of Charity, awarding Money into the hands where it will do moſt - 
good, whether they bethe right Owners hands or not : 'and the . 
Judgment of Righteouſneſs awarding it into the hands of the 
right Owners, whether ic will do any good there or not, theſe 
two Judgments proceeding by ſuch different Meaſures, will not” 

co-incident in divers inſtances; and when they be not, then - 

arity cannot rectifie the Injuſtice. For ſuppoſing ſuch Mini- - 
ſters injured in their Taxation, they cannot be relieved by Cha- 
rity in the greater Livings at all ; nor in the lefler neither, when 
the Tax is to be levied by ſo much in the Pound , as the One 
ſhilling and Three ſhilling Taxes were. Wherefore though theſe 
Charitable -Perſons ſhall not miſs their reward in the other 
World, yet in this Life, their . good will will not prevent the 
Miſchiefs of Injuſtice. 

Secondly, Thoſe that think this inequality ſhould be redrefled 
by Equity, know this cannot be done without a Law. Becauſe 
though reaſonable Conſiderations are the inducements to make - 
Laws to regulate mens Rights : yet of themſelves they eſtabliſh 
or alter no Rights. I have heard there was a Book Printed, and . 
delivered to the Members of the Convention Parliamenr, mo- 
ving that Miniſters Taxes might be reduced by Law to the ſame 
Level with their Fellow Subje&ts. 1 doubt not but the defign 
was very honeſt, though it obtained not- it's EffeR. For the Mar- 
ter was indeed ſo various, and the particulars ſo anomalous, that 
no general Rule by Law , could have diſtributed equally ro 
> Miniſters compared one. with another, or all with the - 

eople. WT 
\ But beſides, either the relief of ſuch Miniſters was of ſtri& - 
Juſtice, or not. If it was (as indeed it was) then the Laws al- 
ready in being would yield them that relief, as well as any new 
AR; for-the old ones,if executed, would do it, and without Exe- - 
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' only his Will paſſes for 
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cution a new one could not. Nor had the Parliament time tv 
do what was done already, when ſo many neceſlary things did lie 


before them yet undone. But if the former Laws had not ſer- 


led the Miniſters Right, ic would be thought unſeaſonable, ww 
give the Miniſters a new Privilege of Eaſe, when they were lay 
ing new Burdens upon others. In ſuch a JunQure a reaſonable 
fronds my eafily miſcarry. _ 
irdly, But if (as others believe) this inequality is to bere- 
moved by the Sentence of the Judge (though it may ſometimes 
be unſeaſonable to enat a new Law for it) yer it can never be 
unſeaſonable for the Aſſeſſors to rectifie it. Unleſs it may be 
ſometimes ſeaſonable,for thoſe that are appointed publick Judges 
by Law, to give an unrighteous Judgment, and ſo become 
preſſors by the abuſe of an Authority given them for the admi- 
niſtring Juſtice. This appears to me very evidently to be the 
way, whereby ſuch Miniſters are to be Righted. For no more 
is needful to this, than Cefling them by the ſame meaſure with 
the reſt of their Pariſh, which-ſurely both Law and Reaſon-re- 
uire ſhould be done for them. Nor is it to be doubted, but 
the Aſſeſſors of ſach Pariſhes will be willing to do their :Mini- 
ſters Juſtice, (if the Matter be rightly ſtared and underſtood) as 
well as the Aſﬀeſſors of the Three ſhilling At have done with 
us, after a full Examination of this, and ſome other Points. Which 
having ſomething peculiar in it, I ſhall venture to draw it up, 
and make a full report of it to you; believing it will not be 
wholly ungrateful to you, if it ſavournot too much of the Coun- 
eryman's Wit and Genius And let me intreat you, whodail 
paſs over the Citizens affected og , for once to bear with 
the Gopmryicns affected plainneſs. One thingI obſerve in their 
ſtile more ſingular, that in ſtead of King, they commonly uſe 
the term Lawgiverz meaning that the transferring of Subjects 
Rights and Eſtates belongs to the King only in that capacity : and 
it is known the King an Foo Parliament is Legiſlator, for there 
w. By which they thew themſelves 
eruly Loyal, and truly Engliſhmen. For granting, that there is 
much more Power in ſome other Kingdoms, than is here in uſe; 
Yet they aſſert all the Political Power exiſtent in England, is 
veſted in the King, and belongs to the Imperial Crown of the 
Realm. And that without any Diminution of the Privileges of 
the two Houſes of Parliament , which conjunctly do, and _ 
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did ſuſtain the Perſon of the other Party in the Original or Con- 
ſtitutive ContraQt : and every Subje& in England is there by Re- 
preſencative. : 

They are therefore no leſs Enemies to Rampant Prerogative, 
and Tory Obedience, crouching to Arbitrary Goverament, than 
they-are to the Whimſical Models of Democratical Prcjedtors. 
And indeed , whoever would rightly underſtand the excellent 
Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarchy left us bythe Wiſdom 
and Care of our Anceſtors, is neither with #obbs, to think the 
Power of all Imperial Crowns is the ſame in the Soveraign, nor 
with the Common-wealths-men, that Liberty is the ſame with 
Authority in the _ 

Upon this Ground (tood the Ancient Engliſh Loyalty, until ic 
ranup to ſeed in Toriſm, of which when Court-flattery began to 
Adminiſter to the Nation, as it were in Pills gilt over with Royal 
Prerogative, ſome people {ſwallowed them down whole, but moſt 
would needs be chawing them , and fell to making bitter ſour 
faces, and thought no Antidote could be invented ſtrong enough, 
to keep the malignity from the Vitals; Levelling, Fifth Monar- 
chy, Enthuſiaſm, Liberty of Conſcience, Aſſociation, Excluſion, 
Whiggiſm,and many more, were thought proper for this purpoſe. 
Whether right or wrong I ask not ; for in ſuch a caſe, we muſt 
expect no more orderly motions, than in a violent Convulſion. 
The only way in my mand, is toreturn to a hearty good-liking of 
the old Form of Government , now Divine Providence -hath 
reſtored it tous. Thus much I have ventured to ſay , on the 
occaſion of my Neighbours Principles. I ſhall only give you the 
Character of their Perſons; that they are Countrymen not 
wholly unacquainted with the City converſations, and of their 
Names, G. #. C.D. T.S. W.E, and leave them to ſpeak the 
reſt for themſelves. For coming together to make their Rate, 
they had the Liſt of all the Rents of the Farms; and an Eſtimate 
of the Yeomens Eſtates by nm them with Farms of the 
like quantity and goodneſs. And ſo began with a Farm Lett for 


601. ayear, for which 6G, H. would have charged 60 times three 
Shillings to the King. C.D. thought otherwiſe, where- 7h Farmers 
upon a Debate began, and was managed thus : C:ſſed. 

C. D, Though this Farm is Lett but for 60. a year, and uſed 
to be taxed for no more : Yet according to the preſent AR, ic 
ought to be charged for 66-1, or Ham | 
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G.H. Tt is true, we are not to go by former Aſſelments z yet 
ſince neither this Farm nor any other Letr in the Pariſh, goes. 
upon the old Rents, nor was any Fine paid, but the Landlord 
lert the intire uſe of the Farm, without reſerving to himſelf any 
thing but yearly Sixty pounds of Rent. I ſee not how we can- 
rate it _ unleſs you think the Gentleman was miſtaken in 
the worth of his own Eſtate , and then we muſt make that ap- 
pear by full and certain proof: which in ſuch caſes is ſcarcely 

ſible to be done for a great deal he could not miſtake, and a 

ittle cannot be ſufficiently evidenced ; Beſides, ſhould we alter 
the Rents upon our own judgment, we ſhall tacitly inſinuate, one 
Landlord is a Fool , that knows not the value of his own, and. 
another is an Extortioner, aud gripes his Tenant ,, and fo raiſe a. 
War in our own Neighbourhood. 

C.D. I ſuppoſe no ſuch miſtake in the Landlord,but proceed by 
the purport of his own Contract, and the Directions of the Act ; 
which if you will have patience, I ſhall plainly make out to you.. 

bour and Mens time naturally, and Money by conſent, anſwer 
all things which we are to eſtimate, and one another too. The 
A& fays weare to Tax to the full Intrinfick Value of the Eſtate. 
and firſt that no Deductions ſhall be made, on the account of any 
Burdens or Payments impoſed on any Eſtate by any former Law. 
The Rents of all the Real Eſtates in the Pariſh upon our Liſt, T 
find amount to 27007. Now the Law firſt impoſes upon theſe 
Eſtates the mending of the High-Ways , which in the mean rate- 
coſts yearly about 201. The Poors rates not leſs than 75 /. The 
Church rate to about 204. The Conſtables rate not leſs than 
Four. Watch and Ward and Robbery-Money one year with 
2nother not leſs than 61. Serving the three Conſtables Offices- 
(we know by hiring) coſts 7 1. And the fix. other yearly Ofi- 
ces (we know by hiring) coſt 8 /, I mean the Churchwardens,. 
Overſeers, and Surveyors of the High-Ways. Befides other pub- 
lick Service in the County. All which legal Impoſitions upon. 
the Real Eftates of the Pariſh cannot be eſtimated. leſs. than 
140 1. I am-ſure. If then we ſhould raiſe an Hundred and forty. 
Pounds by rate in the Pariſh, this Farms ſhare: is about Three- 
Pounds. Secondly,. the A& allows no abatements for- Repairs. 
In this Farm there are Fourteen Bays of Building Pailes, &c. 
the repairing of which will coſt yearly Three Pounds more. 
When. therefore the Tenant ſubjeRed himſelf ro pay and m 
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all theſe-Charges barely for the uſe of the Farm, it's certain 
that the Contra& without any Miſtake , proceeded upon a Sup- 
poſition that the Eſtate was worth Six pounds more than the 
Sixty paid to the Landlord for Rent : And for ſo much we oughe 
ro tax it according to the At; which allows of no Deductions © 
out of the full improved value of the Eſtate, for legal Impoli- 
tions or Repairs. 

G. H. But we are to go by the Rack-rent the Landlord re- 
CEIVES. 

C. D. But if that Rent anſwer not the full intrinſick value of 
the Eſtate, we are to extend it to that value without abatements 
for Church,Poor,R &c. Now you ſee the Landlord lett his 
Eſtate below that value, ſo much as Ikgal Impoſitions and Repairs 
amount to. 

G, H. We all know the Pariſh legal Burdens are rather more 
than = Eſtimation, I uſe to compute them at an Hundred 
and fifty Pounds yearly. But the Law lays them upon the Te- 
__ the Landlord that we muſt tax, hath nothing to do with 
them. 

C. D. But it is manifeſt that we have. For where-ever the Law 
caſts the Burden, we find the ContraRors ſet the Rent ſo low, 
that the intrinſick value of the Ground and Premiſles ſhould an- 
ſer that, and the legal Impoſitions too. And the AR direas 
Þ to tax forthe whole intrinſick value , without Defalcations 

or legal Charges. | 

G, H. You ſee the Farmer pays the publick Duties, and repai- 
reth out of his own Labour and Stock. 

C. D. Yes; as he pays his Landlord's Rent too out of it, bur 
not elſe. Otherwiſe you will make the Farmers the beſt natured 
men in the Land, for no others make ſuch Bargains wittingly and 
willingly, wherein they agree to pay out of what is their own 
already, Five or Six Pounds a year, and receive nothing for it. 
But fince theſe ſame Farmers in all other caſes, make as ſaving 
Bargains as any other men 3 I ſuſpe& it is not any thing in the 
good Nature of the men, but ſomethin they toy in the good Na- 
ture of the Ground, that will anſwer both Landlords and States 
Demands,which induces them to undertake the diſcharge of both. 
The Farmer's Body, and Labour, and Stock were not contracted 
, they were the Farmer's before, and fo continue in his own 
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Bat the Farmer obliged himſelf tro pay Landlords Rents and 
Pablick Payments, merely for the uſe of the Farm granted by 
the Landlord. The Farm therefore by the deſtgn of the Bargain 
is equivalent to 601. and the legal Burdens. 

You know ſeveral Perſons take Farms of- great Rents , 
and beſtow no Labour, nor lay upon them any Stocks , bur 
only take in others Cattle at ſo much per Night or Week ; 
and hire an honeſt Fellow to look after them. Out ofithe week- 
ly or daily Receipts, they pay Landlord's Rent, Pariſh Dues, and 
Keeper's Wages. The Keeper's pains are worth neither more 
nor leſs than-his Wages: and then the Graund,; and nothing elſe 
is left to ſatisfie the Landlord's Rent and publick: Burdens. Which 
is a plain demonſtration that nothing. of this goes out of the Far» 
mer's Stock : but that Farms are ſo intended to be lete, that the 
intrinſick value of them may be equal to the Landlord's Rent, and 
whatever the Law charges upon the Tenant. Wherefore ſeeing 
we are to tax, to.the full intrinſick value without any abatement 
for publick Impoſitions, we muſt tax. this Farm for more than 
GO /. 
G. H. If the Landlord indeed had fo let this Farm , as to pay 
the legal Impoſitions, and maintain the Buildings at his own-. 
charge, and on theſe Articles had covenanted for wy fix Pounds; 
The Ac would not have allowed us in this caſe, to have abated 
any thing from the Leaſe Rent. Burt fince he receives but ſixty 
Pounds, ſurely we cannot exceed the Rent. 

C. D. Had he let it on thofe terms, the intrinfick value of the 
Eſtate , had been ſtill the ſame , and the Contractors valuation 
had been the ſame neither more nor leſs. But the A& taxes by 
that Rack-rent, which is equal to the intrinfick value ( whictr 
tbe Landlord acknowledges to be the ſame in both Forms of Ar- 
ticles) let the. Leaſe rents therefore in other reſpects vary as the 


Contractors find for their convenience , we muſt always go by 


that which anſwers to the intrinſick value in the judgment of the- 
Contractors. Now the Act authorizes us.inno caſe £0 go beyond 
the full incrinſick value. and here you ſee we are- impowered to- 
take Landlords Rent, Repairs, and legal! Impofitions to be equal 
ro the intrinſick value of the Eſtate ; therefore we are © extend 
all Rents to this. value. So that by the purport of the Lanclord's 
Bargain, and thedireRions.of the A, we are to tax for 66 /. for. 
though the Leaſe rent be but Sixty, yet the true full _—_— 

acK-rent . 
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Rack-rent which we are to tax by, is Sixty fix, anſwerable to : 
the full intrinfick value. 

T. S. Before I offer you my Opinion, I muſt heartily commend 
C. D's good affection to the preſent Government, for never were 
the People of England concerned, ſtrenuouſly to ſupport any 
War-more than the preſent. Nor Neighbour,are we behind with 
you in our vigorous Zeal forthe King's Service ; But in our pre- 
fent buſineſs, we are-not to be carried by the-propenfities of our 
own Minds, bur by the reaſon of the ms Concurring there- 
fore with you in good will, I muſt take leave co diſſent from 
you in my Judgment ; For I believe confidently that we ought 
to-tax this Farm but for 607, the Leaſe Rent ; but you are plea- 
{ſed to add Three Pounds to the Rent on the account of Repairs, 
and as much or more for the fared legal Impoſitions. Now there 
is manifeſtly no reaſon for either of theſe Additions. As for re- 
pairs, I obſerve whatever they amount to, they ſo much do leſſer 
the real intrinſick value of the thing. You havea Rent, growing. 
Five pounds a Month, or Sixty pounds a Year. And to anſwer 
this, you have the convenience of the dwelling increaſing in va--- 
lue (for I count it worth more , tu have a convenient abode 
Twelve days, than only Ten) and you have the Fruits of the 
Ground growing, both in value Five pounds a Month, and Five: 
ſhillings, or Sixty three pounds a Year -and withal, yon have-- 
the decays of - Buildings and Fences growing Five ſhillings the» 
Month, or Three: pounds-the Year. Which being detriment, . 
extinguiſhes Three pounds of the profttabie increafe ; and leaves: 
the intrinſick value of the Houſe and Land to be bur 60. per Ar-- 
zum, ſuppoſing other things adjuſted. 

This. way of computation we ule, in prizing all ſuch things as. 
bring a Gain and Loſs with them. Subſtra& the Loſs from the-' 
Gain , and the difference gives you the true value. And if you - 
will not allow of: this. kind of Eſtimation , you muſt tax this- 
Farm not at Sixty fix, but at a Hundred and ſixty pound a Year. 
For not only the Houſe and dead Fences _ ,' but the Land by 
yielding its Fruits, is impaired in-its heartineſs , and muſt be re-i 
paired yearly : For whileſt it yields its increaſe, it ſpends its” 
nn Now the decays of the Houſe, and-of the Ground, 


axe equally conjoyned with the Profits of both , and equally ne- + 
ceſlary to be repaired. If then a, will include in the Rack-- 
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rent the Charge of the Repairs, 


Trowel, -and Ax&and Ham--- 
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-mer, why not alſo of thoſe, by the Fold , the Plough, and the 
.Dung-Cart? for there is the very ſame Reaſon for the one as the 
other. For if you will reckon the profitable Products by them- 
ſelves for the true value , without diſcounting the Detriments 
growing with them, you have no Reaſon to {et the rate lower 
than the value of the whole Crop 3 except it be, that ic would 
too much advance the Rent : But we are not now asking how 
much or little the Repairs ariſe to by the Year, but whether the 
Nature of the thing be ſuch, that any thing or nothing is to be 
taxed for them. Now-their condition wy rg very ſame with 
renewing the decays of the Ground, either both or neither muſt 
be deducted out of the yearly Products of the Farm, if we would 
find out its real intrinſick value. 

C. D. But then what means the Act to ſay, That we are not to 
abate for Repairs, if we muſt not reckon them in the Rent, which 
we are to Aſleſs by ? 

T. $. Whatever the A& meant by thoſe words , you ſee it is 
impoſſible they ſhould mean what = propoſe ; for it is a plain 
contradiction to the common uſe of the word,8: repugnant to the 
Nature of the thing. But I ſuppoſe,they intended to prevent ſome 
miſconſtrugion, which miſapprehenſion and intereſt might betray 
men unto. Though I can bur gueſs at the particular miſtake, yet 
I could imagine ſome fuch thing as this. Suppoſe a perſon under 
the name of Repairing , had expended a great Sum of Money, 
whereby he not only kept his Farm in its preſent Condition, but 
improved it, and raiſed his Rent thereby, and then ſhould have 
ſo much abated in the value of his Farm, as the Intereſt of thar 
Money amounted to. : £ : 

I confe(s, ſuch improving Repairs , raifing the Rent of the 
Farm, ought not to be deducted ; for the value of the Money is 
in the Premiſles, and therefore he might as reaſonably ſubſiraR 
the Intereſt of the Money, whereby he Purchaſed the Farm, and 
ſo pay nothing in effe&. w, 

elſe more probably, ſome ag miſtake, and think, that 
though a Farm be lett for 601, a Year, yet the intrinſick value 
of the Farm is but Fifty ſeyen pounds ; becauſe the Repairs coſt 
Three pounds to make it yield the Money : not conſidering the 
difference betwixt the Tenants and the Landlords repairing the 
Farm. To obviate ſome ſuch overſight, or eluſion, was the Act 
worded, but yet it never requires to tax any Eſtate __ - 
acK- 
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Rack-rent or real value, as I have demonſtrated to you , and * 
hope that m= ſee it very _—_— And therefore we tranſgreſs 
the Act if we add Three pounds for Repairs. 

C.. D. I am well enough ſatisfied as to this part, but then the 
other Three pounds for legal Impoſitions are manifeſtly extrin- 
fick things, and therefore cannot alter the intrinſick value of the 
Farm. Now you confeſs we muſt tax to the intrinfick value, and 
therefore I infer we muſt charge this Farm at 63 /. 

T. S. I grant the legal Burdens upon the Landsand Tenements 
of the whole Parith, are in value no leſs than 1407. and I confeſs 
the Farms do go for leſs Rent by 1401. inall , than they might 
have been lett for, if there had been no ſuch Se ny ms made, or: 
Suit and Service done, as the Law requires of the ſeveral Occu- 
pants. And in this I concur with you thus far, If the Landlord 
of this Farm would have ſatisfied the legal Impoſitions, the Te- 
nant would have paid 63 /. as eafily as now he pays Sixty: For [ 
muſt confeſs,. you have proved beyond all denial the legal Impo- 
ficions and Repairs are born , not out of the Farmer's Labour or: 
Stock, but by ſetting the Rent ſo much the lower. 

C. D. Therefore 1 ſay, we ought to extend the Rent to the full 
intrinſick value ofthe Eſtate, and ſo raiſe in the Pariſh the Tax: 
for 140 /. more than the Rents in the Liſt. 

T. S. By no means,. becauſe the preſent Rents anſwer the full 
intrinſick value, as I will ſhew you. The value of a Farm is to- 
be eſtimated by the worth of the Proviſions and Conveniencies 
of Life, which it yields, out of which deduct firſt the. Farmer's 
Labour and Expence, and what remains gives you the value of- 
the Houſe and Land ; if no publick Labour or Paymeats be laid. 
upon the Poſſeflor 3 But if there be, what goes to defray thoſe - 
legal Burdens, being alſo deducted our of the Products, you have 
the Rack-rent or intrinfick value of the Eſtate in the remainder. . 
The Farmer's Charge and Labour, in repairing the decays of the- 
Houſe and Ground, . are. neceſſary indeed by the natural condi- 
tion of the Houſe and Ground, but theſe Burdens are neceſſary 
only by legal Sanction 3 - bur this is to our purpoſe a mere. Meta- 
phyſical diſtinction , and affects no intereſt , nor alters the value-: 
of things in the uſe-of Life.. And therefore the Law-makers 
furely could have no regard to ſuch a nicety , who intended: 
all men ſhould contribute, in proportion to the real yalue of their. 
Eſtates. | | = 
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-C.D, Here you uſe an extream ſubtilty, diſtinguiſhing-be- 


tween a man's Houſe and Land on one hand , and his Eſtate on 
the other, whereas all men know. his Eſtate is nothing elſe than 
.. his Houſe and Land. I ſuſpect this is a nicety indeed , which 
the Parliament never thought of. For ſo you give us two in- 
rrinſick values (differing about one in twenty) the one of the 
' Farm in its natura] condition , the other in the condition of an 
Eſtate: However fince the Law requires we ſhould tax by the 
utmoſt extended Rent, and expreſly forbids abating on the ac- 
count of legal Burdens impoſed, it's plain we are not to go by 
- your contracted Rack-rent ; for the Act juſtifies us in rating by 
the moſt extended Rent, and if this fineneſs of yours, jaſtifies us 
alſo in taxing by the lower Rent , then it reſts-in the Aſſeſſhrs 
Breaſts to go by either, and that juſtly too.; and fo without any 
blame, they may trump up a ſhort Rack-rent, or along one, as 
they like the man they are ceſſing. | 
T. S. This is ſuch a miſchief, I confefs, that ſurely -no conſi- 
deration could ever inducethe Law-makers to lon ſuch a power 
with the Afſeſſors. Not becauſe paying One ſhilling in twen 
more than our Neighbours,is ſuch a mighty grievance: But bcwss 
the indignity of it 1s to the greateſt y_ of men inſufferable. For 
to be expoſed to the Luſt of our Adverſaries by thoſe, to whom 
we have intirely truſted all we have, in confidence that we ſhall 
have equal juſtice ; and to be abandoned to our Enemies ccntu- 
mej1ous _— who will not fail to glory over us, when they 
may uſe us deſpitefully, and make us feel the ſcorn of their ma- 
lice, as well as its rancour in our own ſmart, is more than eicher 
Engliſh Vertues or Vices will indure z ſuch only excepted who 
are indued with Eminent Chriſttan meekneſs, or .are in ſome 
fate of ſingular dedication, that they may be men of God, that 
muſt not ſtrive. If people will hardly digeſt being over-charg- 
ed, when it proceeds meerly from an innocent miſtake in the 
Afﬀeſſor, what will they do when they are unequally deale with 
by an manage Miniſtring to their envy and ill will? I am 
therefore out of all doubr, that the Taxing Rent is not ſeveral 
things under one Name, but one and the ſame, that it may be a 
fit meaſure for an equal diſtribution, whereby every man may 
2y tothe publick in an exa& proportion to the benefit of his 
:itare,. and therefore, I ſay, we ought to obſerve, what bene- 
fr he can make to himſelf by the Eſtate, which che Law inticles 
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him unto and ſecures to.-him 3 and of this he is to pay his quors 
with the reſt of his Neighbours. This makes the burden lye 
equally upon all mens ſhoulders, and prevents all animoſities and 
grudgings one againft another.. I do: therefore utterly diſclaim 
pace nggaBones a double: intrinfick value; or two differenc 
Rack-rents'y being affured,: that your Rack-rentis the Rent of a 
thing only in imagination, and not .in'the World. For indeed 
you can imagine, ' what the uſe of a Houſe and Land would be 


- worth yearly, that is ſecured by the Law without ſtated publick 


Burdens impoſed.. But where is. there any ſuch thing to be Lett 
or taken to. FarmviniEngland:?.In:a flare of Nature where there is 
no-Civil Goveroment,.the prime-poſſeſſion acquired by induſtry 
and' providence, :yields:a' man an abfoluce right to the urmoſt ute 
of the thing pofleſted; as far as'thenatural condition of the thing 
will admit-: Butthen it does nor ſecure to him that uſe, though 
it intitles him to it, betauſe men injuriouſly will be apt to in- 
vade his rightz and therefore this uſe: will. be worth lictle for 
want of ſecurity. In a civil eſtate, the firſt Acquiſt 'intitles to a 
more reſtrajhed uſe; but then.the- uſe; of? chis :rebated right is 
more ſecure. :If then you wilbhave chetadvancage ;of civil. ſecu- 
rity, you-muſt forgo ſo-much of the natural: more extenfive right, 
as the Laws' do preclude; for civil ſecurity in- one right, and na- 
tural abſolutenels will not confift together, no more than. the 
ground can yield its Fruits, and yet retain.its ſtrength intire in 
its ſelf, or the Houle afford aithelcer,; and yer not-decline. - As 
therefore you ſaw youmuſt £edudt the natural decays . from : the 
produdts, and find out thetrae value of the Farm in the que- 
ſtion of repairs, {0 muſt you diſcount for the orders of the. Law, 
that you may have the true value of the Eſtate in the queſtion of 
Legal Impoſttions : For otherwiſe, when you ſhould tell me the * 


true value of the Farm in irs preſent condition, you pick out all 


the advantages, and give the total of them for. the real value, 
without any regard to the diſadvantages that attend them inſepa- 
rably. You _ me tohaveinthe'uſe of my Eſtate, all the 
benefit of a degat-protectionz” and:yet allow: not for the incum- 
brance, whieh that ſecurity. brings: along! with it You would 
cbarge the Farm for as much as if the freeſt natural uſe was ſe- 
cured, it would be worth, when yet the Law renders that exten- 
(ive uſe impoſſible, to be had... Now:-the Civil. Government al- 
lows no other-uſt of-an Eſtate; hana is.charged nt Ioget 
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Duties. Therefore what the uſe of the Houſe and Land is worth 
by the year, to the Tenant that bears the legal burden yearly, 
that is the intrinſick value of the-Farm, and the: Rent of this 
Farm, which anſwers that uſe; is ſtxty. pounds. Ehe Law that 
conſtitutes the Eſtate, and' ſecures it, cats up and 'conſames::all 
the reſt to keep tt-in Life 3 and | will confume: it, ſo-long: as it 
lives, and is in force. - If you had: the.moſt cextenſive--uſe 'of a 
Houle and Land unſecured, it would be worth little, if you have 
the ſecure uſe of them, you muſt abate in the extenſiveneſs of 
the uſe, fo far as the Law forecloſes it. And to be ſure the ut- 
moſt Rack-rent, can be bur.equal:to'the moſt::extenſive: prefenc 
uſe : And becauſe the uſe does ſet the price of 'the Farm, ' whar- 
ever natural profitable uſe the Law deprives: us of, ſo mucti ic 
leſſens the. value unavoidably. ' So that: itis: moſt abſurd;! ro 
make the moſt extended Rack-rent; ho per 45 ſecure uſt of an 

of 


"Houſe and Land in the fulleſt extent of which they. are naturally 
capable, becauſe fo great a part of that uſe is intercepted-by-:the 
leftabliſhmene, . 11:1. 37; 0151s 111 SIT T's 705 


.* C.\ D. I dohot yet ſte therreafon for it-! Methinls; the moſt 
extended Rent ſhould/aafver-theimoſt Extenifiveiuſe  » 

- TS; It's true; themoſtextetdve. uſe that is:co be had in-the 
preſent ſtate of things, \fets the Rack-rent, *but-the'uſe-you plead 
for. is:not le to be had as _— are conſtituted. Be- 
cauſe;the Government:allows.no other uſe of any real Eſtate in 
che Parith but my charged witls the''publick' Burdens. No 
Man is-allowed to diſpoſe all the:produdts' of his! Farm, as he 
wills and isable, or toiorder it, : aShe-finds moſt for his own ad- 
vantage. : And: where-ever the Law intercepts us, (from the 
bare Earth to the enjoyment” of the. Fruits )' i/ any -advancage 
which we could by the natural condition. of the things have made- 
to: our ſelves, it leflens the intrinſfick value of the Eſtace: in the 
uſe of Life, which we-are to 'Tax by. I ſhall ſhew you his 
in.2 few inſtances ofmany:-;Yan.and- E have' a common. Cart- 
way Fs, through. two or three large Fields, which the Law will 
not allow us. to ſtop up, th ic be.our own-gronnd, : as 'much. 
2s any-in1 the Field.;: and'we {uftain by-the ſpoil and the loſs of 
ground, forty ſhitlings yearly damage of what we could make of 
it, according to the:natural condition of the ground ;- yet we are 
not. to be-rarfed forty ſhillings, above what our Eſtates are worth. 
inthe prefeat:uſe;.: becauſe fortyſhillings gene 
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extenſive uſe of the grounds: For- the Law that conſtitutes the 
Eſtate, has abridged us the benefit of that nſe. 

As much work: would be done by Slaves for five pounds 
charge, as can bedone by Taskers and hired Servants for ten,and 
conſequently the Farmer could afford, and the Landlord would 
require more Rent by a ſixth part. Now the Law not allowing 
the uſe of Slaves, we cannotextend the Rent a ſixth part on pre- 
tence the intrinſick value of the Farm in the moſt extenſive ule, 
which it is naturally capable of would anſwer ſo much. 

They ſay one Crop of Tobacco will turn to_more profit, than 
five or {ix of any allowed Grain. Now becauſe the Natural con- 
dition of Ro quennc, will yield ſo great an increaſe, in your noti- 
on of the Rack-rent, a Farm would be worth five or ſix times 
the preſent Rack-rent. Why do you not extend the preſent 
Rent of 60 /. for this Farm, to 3001. but that the Law pre- 
cludes that uſe ? | | 
_ C, D. It is theprohibition of the Law that cauſes that prodi- 
gious gain by planting Tobacco, and not the natural condition of 
the Farm. For ifall might plant it, Tobacco Crops would be 


- 


no more profitable than et 

T. S. But letting the Law remain in force for all the Nation, 
beſide the Law-maker need not from the natural condition of the 
thing have reſtrained one Pariſh from planting Tobacco; nor con- 
tinue the reſtraint, _ all elſe be prohibited. Therefore the 
Law leſſens the Rents of all the Pariſh on that account. , 

C. D. There is no reaſon to deal fo unequally: And leave 
ſuch a liberty to this Pariſh which is denied to all others. 

T. S. If the Law had allowed ſuch a | ———_ the Pariſhio- 
ners would certainly have taken the advantage againſt all Rea- 
ſons. So that it is not the unreaſonableneſs, nor inequality, nor 
any thing elſe but the meer legal Impoſition that abates the value 

of this Farm from 300 /. down to 60. I could give you many other 
inſtances, but I only mention Tithes, For were we to Tax the 
Owners of the Farm, according to the value of them in the na- 
tural condition of the thing, and not according to the value of 
the Eſtates in the Houſes and Lands, we muſt charge for what 
the Farms would be worth, ſuppoſing them to be Tithe free. 
Whereas we know , though the ground yields ten parts in its na- 
tura] condition, yet the Owners are to pay Taxes but for nine, 


becauſe their Eſtates by Law ms - them no more, 
2 


C. D. 
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CG; D. But there is another reaſon'for- that, becauſe anotker 
man by Law is to pay for-the Tithes. 

T. S. It's true, the ReQors paying for: the Tithes is a fign, 
chat he is the Owner of the Tithes, and the Landlord of « 
Farm is not, and therefore it is alſoa ſign, that the Landlord-is 
not to be Taxed for them, becauſe they are not of his Eſtate. But 
though it be afign, yet it 15 not the reaſon. For -if-the Recor 
did not pay for the Tithes, yet it is certain, the- Landlord: muſt 
not pay for them. The Tithes are given to God; for the = 
feſſion and uſe of his Prieſts. Had the Law given them ro God 
co be conſumed yearly in an Holocauſt, then no other could have 
paid for them, and- yet it is certain, the- Landlord: ſhould not 
have paid for his Houſe and Land as if they had: been Tithe free, 
Which proves, no man is-to be Taxed for any rea] Eſtate for 
more than the Law leaves to his diſpoſal. Now in all theſe and 
many other caſes, the Law abates the value of an- Eſtate 
and fo it doesin the legal Pariſh Impoſitions.. | 

C, D. But theſe are reſtraints, and not burdens upon the Eſ- 
rates, as the legal Impoſitions-are. 

T. S. It is grnnny all one in the reaſon of Taxing, when we 
are to proceed by the intrinſick value, or the Rack-rent. - For-an 
Eſtate, were it not limited by the Laws of Nature-in -the--con- 
dition of the thing, and by the Laws of the- Land in the- King- 
dom, would-be of infinite value ro the Owner, even what he 
himſelf would.: Now for natural reſtraints,” we are agreed. And 
for-legal, it's plain the reſtraiats are: burdens, and the burdens 
are reſtraints in the natural uſe 3 and conſequently both leflen 
the Rack-rent perfectly alike. Take one inſtance for an exam- 
ple. Whatis abated 1n the Rent by the Cart-way, is not to be 
raiſed in Taxing, If the Law allowed the Farmer to ſtop up 
the way, and ſet a cropon it, but yet obliged. him, to leave as 
much for the poor as the ground of the High-way was worthy; 
or permitting him to take it in, and make Money of it, did yer 
zmpoſe upon him the payment of the value of it in Money to the 
poor. Theſe all diminiſhthe intrinſick value of the Farm alike, 
and therefore in the-reaſon of taxing, it is all alike, the Cart- 
way, and paying its value in Money to the poor to - redeem the 
uſe of it. Foras 1 ſaid before, where-ever the legal Sanction an- 
ricipates.us (. from the naked. ground.to the defired _—_ it 
ellens 
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leſſens the intrinſick value of the Houſe and Land: So that un- 
leſs you will grant, that the utmoſt Jegal oſe, which the Subject- 
has of his Eſtate, is the ſtandard of the Rack-rent ; You mutt 
Tax for the King, not only for 1407. above the Rents of all the 
Pariſh, but for ſome thouſands more. For in the ſame ſenſe. 
this Houſe is worth ſixty pounds, and three pound more for legal 
Impoſitions. it is worth 3001. ia the preſent ſtate of things 3 and 
proportionably every Farm in the Parith. 

- CE, D. But yetmethinks, the Landlord and Tenant both un- 
derſtood, that the Farm was in its intrinſick value equal to the - 
Rent __ Pariſh Duties, though I cannot deny the reaſon which 
you offer. | 

T: S.' This is the humour of a prejudicate Opinion, which you 
muſt caſt off; and ſuffer a fancy, that : had poſſeſſed you, no lon- 
ger to war againſt the Reaſon of the thing, which you perceive. 
But I was thinking 3 if the Legiflator for ſome Eminent merit, 
ſhould inſtatea perſon in a turn-pike upon a publick Road, oblig-. 
wg him by. Law, to beſtow tweaty pounds per Annum on the ac- 
count of that Eſtate, in mending ſome Neighbouring Road. Sup- 
poſing he received yowny in penceand two pences to the value of 
2201, and the charge of attending-the collection of them, was . 
501, a year. Now I think nothing can be more clear, than that 
the natural condition of the thing, taking off 50 /. for attending 
of the turn-pike, ( anſwerable to the Farmers charge in raiſing 
the-crop) and the Law conſtituting the Eftate taking off twenty 
pounds more ( correſpondent with :Parith burcens ) the uſe -of 
this turn-pike is but equal to the remaining 150 /. which: there- 
fore is the Rent, it ſhould be Taxed by : For as for the twenty 
pounds for mending the publick Road, the Owner of the turn- 
pike is ſo far but the Legiſlators receiver 3 -which he lays out, 
or pays to his Order. : 

C. .D, This is a very plain caſe I confels, if the Owner of che 
turn-pike had no profit by ir, but ſince he hath a private Eſtate 
in it, and yearly pays twenty pounds to the Order of the Legiſ}y- 
tor, this twenty pounds appears to have the nature of a Quizr- 
rent. Now you know weare to Tax Copyhold Eſtates, not for - 
what the Copyholders Intereſt is- worth by it {elf, but for {© 
much more as the Quit-rent amounts to beſides. And of this, 
there.is no doubt, though ſome doubt whether the Copyholder | 
&8 .- 
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be to pay for the whole, or the Lord of the Mannor to bear his 
- part for the yearly Quit-rent. But let us agree rhat the Quir- 
rent of theſe legal Impoſitions is to be Taxed for, and we will 
afterwards con{1der who is to bear it.-.. : 

T. $, There will be no need, to inquire who is to pay for le- 
gal Impoſitions : For it's certain, they are not to be paid for by 
any one, But I would gladly underſtand, why you account 
them the Legiſlators Eſtate and Quit-rents; for by that, I 
_— be directed to give you the more appoltite anſwer to your 

oubr. | 

C. D. I find theſe legal Impoſitions, which we ſpeak of, are 
all ſetled by ſtated perpetual Laws; and not like ſuch Taxing 
Laws as this Act is, which being ſatisfied by one fingle a& of 
Obedience, immediately expire. So that mens Eſtates reverc 
inſtancly to their full value, being charged with and diſcharged 
from the Impoſition in a moment. ' I obſerve further, that if the 
ſtated Impoſations be an Eſtate, they are not a perſonal, but a 
real Eſtate; as ſurely as the Titles of a Parlonage or yearly Quit- 
rents of any Mannor are ſo. 

What goes out of the Pariſh Lands and Tenements to ſatisfie 
legal ——_ is actually diſpoſed by the will of the Legiſla- 
cor ; and that of Right, becauſe according to Law. And who 
of Right has the actual diſpoſal of things, is the Owner ; and if 
the Owner does ſo diſpoſe of them for the preſent moment, thar 
he leaves them not to the diſpoſal of any others will, in the next ; 
but ſtill retains them in his own diſpoſal, he is the ſtated Owner, 
and has an Eſtate in them. And this we know the Legiſlator 
does, for all that goes out of the Lands of the Pariſh to fatisfie 
the ſtated legal Impoſitions. For as his will diſpoſes out of the 
products of the Lands and Tenements 140 /. this year, he has of 
right as much A at the diſpoſal of his will the next year,c. 
and therefore he hath a real Eſtate in the Lands and Tenements 
of the Pariſh worth 140 /. a year; and becauſe that this is paid 
yearly by the Pariſhioners ( that have a Title to thoſe Lands ) 
for holding thoſe Lands, therefore theſe payments are in the na- 
ture of Quit-rents 3 for though they be not paid into the Law- 
givers hand, but only to his order, that makes no more difference, 
than if a Lord of a Mannor ſhould order a Copyholder to pay his 
Quit-rent conſtantly toa Kinſman, whole receipt he would ac- 
knowledge a diſcharge. For the Eſtate muſt be Taxed for _ 

value 
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value of the Tenants Intereſt and Lords Quit-rent, as much as if 
the Quit-rent had been paid into the Lords own hand. . 
T. $, I cannot deny, but you have proved theſe are the Le- 
ilators Eſtate and Quit-rents, but then ſince the AR directs 
that we Tax all Perſons thar have any real Eſtate in the Pariſh, 
if we were to Tax this Eftate (as we are not) we muſt Tax 
the Legiſlator for it, without abating any thing for Church poor 
laid upon it by a former Law. But I ſhall not preſs this, becauſe 
you ſay, ſome doubt (I know not why ) whether Landlords 
are to pay the Tax of their Quit-rents, but rather note ſomething 
eculiar to this Eſtate and choſe Quit-rents. For it is manifeſt 
by the account you have given of the Legiſlators Title, that if 
the Laws that order theſe payments be diſannulled,' the Legifſa- 
tors Eſtate in them is extinguiſhed, and ( unleſs a new Law pre-- 
vents ) they revert, without any other Acquiſt or Title to the 
ſeveral Owners of the Lands and Tenements, and become part of 
the Pariſhioners Eſtates, and in their hands indeed may be Tax- 
ed. But ſo long as the Laws are in force, we can Tax nothing: 
for them, though they were forty times what they are, if we 
Tax by the Rack-rent. And the Quit-rents (if ſuch the legal 
burdens be) have this peculiar in them, wherein they differ from- 
all other Quit-rents wharfoever, that they are the Legiſlacors 
Quit-rents only in his Legiſlative capacity ; and therefore no or- 
der but an order of Law can diſpoſe of thefe to any uſe whatſo- 
ever. Now there isan. order of Law which diſpoſes of all thac 
0es to theſe uſcs already, even thoſe very Laws that charge the: 
:ſtates with the care of the Poor,Church, Highways and Offices, 
and therefore no ſubſequent Law can order any thing of this, to. 
any other uſe publick or private, without relaxing the former - 
Laws : For no more is the Eflate of the Legiſlator worth ( ac- 
cording to your notion) than what goes in the nature of the- 
thing, to bear the Pariſh legal and: ſtated burdens. And fince- 
the Faw hath ordered all that to its proper uſes, ic will be a con- 
tradiction to order it to any other uſe ( as paying Taxes) unleſs; 
the Act for Taxing, reſcinds the former Laws, and then (o far,. 
they areno legal burdens any longer. But that the preſent:Acr 
reverſes none of thoſe legal orders, appears paſt contradiction. 
For this Act Taxing all real Eſtates ſomewhat more than the ſe. 
yenth part to the King, if it did either repeal or. relag. thoſe ſtz- 


red. 


L wy 
' red Laws, then is there-no-Law in Englard,- againſt ſuffering one 
: poor man in (even of che Pariſh to perith for lack of relief, or one 
Furlong in ſeven of the Roads to be unpaſſable for want of mend- 
ing, one part in ſeven of the Church to goto ruin, and one part 
in ſeven of the Officers buſineſs to be neglected.,. Which becauſe 
weare ſure isnot true, the former Laws do ſtand in full force, 
and conſequently the Lawgiver ordering the whole 140 /. to be 
imployed in thoſe uſes, cannot be underſtood to.order any part to 

2 applied to any other purpoſes. It is therefore a plain contra- 
diction to Tax fexat Impolitions by including them within che 
Rack-rents of mens real Eſtates ; whether they be the Legiſla- 
tors Eſtare or Quit-rents or not. Ss 

C. D. Though we muſt not take any thing *for the Tax, out 

- of the Poors, the Church, the Conſtables rates, &c. May we nor. 
take from the Owners of the ſeveral Eſtates, ſo much as will an-. 
{fxer to the Tax for the legal Impoſitions. 

T. $. Then ſhall we tranſgre(s againſt the preſent Ac; For if 
firſt ve take Three ſhillings out of every Pound of Rent for this 
Farm ,'and then (ſeeing all you ſay muſt be taken our of the- 
Landlurd's Rent) come over ag3in, and take Nine ſhillings more. 
out of it for legal Impoſitions ; Then we take really Three ſhil- 
lings penny three farthings out of every Pound of Rent, which is 
beyond the order of the Law. Ss | 

C. D. But when you ay it is a Contradiction to tax legal Im- 
poſitions upon real Eſtates,you talk;as if it werenot in the Power 
of the Legiſlitor to tax Men, for all that their Eſtaresare worth 
for their own uſe and the publick Service too. Which ſurely 
i5 2 miſtake. | 

T. S. I aſſure you l neither ſay, or intend any ſuch thing ; for 

I know the Law-waker can injoyn the Subjects to pay more for 
the having of any: thing, than rhe thing it ſelf is worth, and that 
juſtly roo, as if he ſhould make men pay yearly Five ſhillings for 
every Chimny. Burt I only ſay , that he cannot do this , and yer 
rax men by the intrinſick value of their Eſtates, or by the preſenc 
vearly worth of their Houſes and Lands, or by the true Rack- 
rent, or by anequal diſtfibution of the Publick Tax, in propor- 
rioa to the Ability which men have by means of their Real 
Eſtates, or in proportion to the benefit, which men have by che 
legal Protection of thoſe real Eftates. All which we are ſure 
this Act does deſign, and therefore it reaches not the legal Im- 
politions, 
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poſitions, becauſe the Laws muſt needs be in force that order 
them otherwiſe ſo long as they remain legal Impoſitions. 

C. D. But by this Argument,neither Quit-Rents nor any Rents 
could be charged with Taxes. For the Law orders the Profits 
of every real Eſtate to be ac the diſpoſal of the Owner's Will,ard 
we are ſure, that this Law is not revoked or relaxed , becauſe 


mens Properties and legal Titles remain in full force. 


And 


therefore {as you ſay) no ſubſequent order of Law can be un- 
derſtood to require any part thereof otherwiſe than as the Owner 


Wills. 


T. S. This is very true, if you did but underſtand it right. For 
the Law eſtabliſhing mens Properties, orders ſuch Lands and 
Chattels to be at the diſpoſal of the Subjects wills z that is to ſay, 
at the diſpoſal of that Will which never wills to diſpoſe of any 
thing in its Power otherwiſe than as the Law-giver ſhall order or 
permit. So that the Law eſtabliſhing the Subjects Eſtates and 
Properties, need not be reſcinded to give room for a following 
Law, that taxes the Eſtate; Becauſe the Subjects Will in the 
fundamental Conſtitution , is underſtood never to be againſt the 


Legiſlative Will. 


And when the Law deals with a Subject, as 


one that Wills contrary to the Orders of Law, it treats him as a 
Traitor or Rebel, and then taxes not a part, but confiſcates the 
whole Eſtate, if he perſiſts in his oppoſition 3 for the conſtitution 
ſuffers no Lands in Er-gland to be out of the Juriſdiction of the 


Legions Power. 
0 


that all Rents of Eſtates, and Quit-rents of Mannors in the 
hand of any Subject, lye open to be teifed by order of Law for 
Publick Service. But theſe legal Impoſitions, being already or- 
dered to their particular uſe, cannot be underſtood to be applied 
to any other ule, even by the Law-givers order it ſelf; the Quit- 
rents of the Royal Mannors may ( if the King pleaſe) be taxed, 


bur theſe (if you judge them his Quit-rents) cannot. 


The King 


when chere is cauſe, can make one of his Bags debtor to another, 
and make his left Pocket ( as it were) pay Taxes to-his right ; 
but this he can only do upon the Throne 1n the Parliament Houſe, 
not upon the Bench in Weſtminſter-Hall, or in the Court of 
Chancery ; But to order Money to be paid out of his left Pockec 
into his right,- and yet at- the ſame time to order no Money to 


be taken out of his lefe Pocket, is more than 
upon the Throne. And this is on Caſe; for the Law 


he can do, even 


has or- 
dered 
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dered all theſe Quit-rents (or if you will) what is needful to bear 
theſe legal Burdens to their proper uſe already, and therefore has 
nothing further to order about them, unleſs the Law-giver chan- 


ges his Will. ; 
C. D. But ſince there lyes ſo much in the Eſtates as amounts 


to 1407. above the Leaſe Rents, I am afraid we ſhould too much: 


wrong the King, if we tax not one penny for it. 


T. S. There is no danger of that, for ſince he uſes it all as he - 
himſelf Wills already, can you wrong a perſon that you leave to- 


diſpoſe of what's his own, as he himlelf pleaſes > 
C. D. But do not you think there lyes ſo much in the Houſes 


and Lands as anſwers the Leaſe-rents and legal Impoſitions ? ir 


cannot be otherwiſe ſure. 

T. S. Yes in your way of Reckoning I believe there lyes a 
great deal more, but after all is diſcounted,that brings-the Procucts 
ro 4 true Rent > it's very plain there lyes no more, than what it is 


left for ; unleſs the Landlord miſtook, but that you acknowledge, . 


we are not to meddle withal. | | 
C. D. What then can be the meaning of thoſe Expreſſions,that 


ſay, no abatement is to be made on the account of any Burden - 


impoſed by any former Law yon mens real Eſtates ? 

T. S. I ſay to that, as I ſaid before to the Repairs ; whatever 
they mean, it is impoſſible they ſhould mean as yu argue, for 
you ſee it-is a plain Contradiction to the reaſon of the thing. But 


it is eafie to underſtand, if you conſider we are to tax by the 


Rack-rent: and this is equal to the intire uſe of the Subjets Eſtate 


in his Houſe and Land, and out of this Rack-rent nothing is to be 


abated, either on account of Repairs, or legal Impoſitions. Now 


you would have us toadd to this real Rack-rent , Three pounds . 
for legal Impoſitions, which the Law requires not to be added to - 
it, but only not to be deducted from it. And this you would have - 


had added; becauſe the Products of the Land (beſides what an- 


ſver's the Farmer's charge) are worth Sixty pounds , and Three - 
pounds more to bear the Publick Burdens. Now the Act ſpeaks. 


not of the value of the Products, for the Products of this Sixty 
pound Farm, muſt be worth about 180/. or elſe the Farmer can- 


not pay Rent ; but when all the Charges are deducted out of. 


theſe Products. (not out of the value of the Houſe and Land) I fay 
all the Charges that a-man muſt be at, before he can have any 
thing at his own diſpoſa), this 180./. will be reduced to 60, and 


that- 
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that is the intrinſick value of this Farm : and becauſe all the 
Farms in this Pariſh are let on the ſame terms , we ought to 
charge them all according to the Rents of their ſeveral Leaſes. 
And this muſt needs be right and juſt, for by this means men will 
pay for all that is their own, and at their own diſpoſal , and not 
for what is anothers, whether it be a Publick or Private Perſons. 

W.E. I hope now C. D. is convinced; for I think you have 
given as plaina proof as can be deſired, that the Ad requires no 

uch thing as he imagined. 

C. D. I am ſatisfied, that the Farms that are lett, ought to be 
taxed according to the Rents in their ſeveral Leaſes, _ 
and therefore if youpleaſe lect the Clerk charge them 77.3" 
accordingly in the Duplicates. But I ſuppoſe, we ** * 
ought to charge the Yeomen for their Eſtates , which they hold 
in their own hands, above the Eſtimate in the Liſt. 

T. S. Do not you think, that we matched them equally with 
Farms of the like quantity and goodneſs ? 

C.D. Yes. Iam perſuaded they are rightly match'd, and am ſure 
enough, we have not made any ſenſible miſtake ; bur the reaſon 
of my ſcruple is, becauſe though we have not Authority to alter 
2 Rentalready fixed by conſent of Landlord and Tenant,yet when 
we our ſelves are to ſet the Rent, as we muſt in the Yeomens 
Caſe, weought to extend it to cheutmoſt that it may be lete for, 
now ſeeing it may be lett for ſo much as our Eſtimate and che 
legal Impoſitions too do amount unto, if the Landlord will bear 
the Pariſh Charges 3 we ought to abate nothing of this extended 
Rent for legal Impofitions. 

T. S. But an Eſtate lett or unlett is of the ſame value in it ſelf, 
what reaſon then have we to rate the Yeomen, higher than we 
do the Gentlemens Eſtates lett , which you confeſs to be of the 
ſame value ? You intimate indeed the Yeoman (if he pleaſes) 
may lett his Eſtate upow 29other ſet of Articles than the Farms 
are Jett upon. But when you acknowledge the real value of the 

Eftate is the ſame, and in the Contra& underſtood to be ſo, how 
can we charge it above the true value, becauſe of ſome difference 


in the terms of the Leaſe, which belong to other things than we 
are to tax for, and affe& not the value of the Eſtate ? for though 
the Yeomen ſhould lett their Eſtates , ſo as to fatisfie the legal 
Burdens themſelves, and on that account receive about one in 
twenty more , yet for their m_—_ you acknowledge they = 


D 
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be lett for no more, than you ſee we have Eſtimated them in the 

Liſt, and therefore we ought not to tax them for more. For theſe 

different Articles make a difference in the Paper , but not in the 

value or valuation of the Eſtate. 

E C, D. Would you not have us to go then by the Covenanted 
ent ? 

T. S. Yes, by all means ; but you ſee this is not the covenan- 
ted Rent, nor intended in the Contract to be ſo; but the Rent 
of the Eſtate,and of ſomething elſe : and that which anſwers this 
Overplus of one in-twenty, is what the Law does not tax, as you 
faw proved paſt all Contradiction- in the Farmer's Caſfe.. Should 
we Flow your courſe, we ſhould Cels contrary to the equalicy 
which the Ac does apparently defign ; for fince it- is a contradi- 
Aion to diſpoſe of the legal Impoſitions by a ſubſequent Law, 
which are already fixed to their uſe by a precedent Law in full 
force, we certainly tranſgreſs our bounds. when we go-to divert 
any part of that, which the Law hath forecloſed. The ground of 
this opinion of yours is a great Errour; for it muſt needs be a 
great miſtake to account all yearly Payments, covenanted for be- 
twixt Landlord and Tenant in the ſame Contract, wherein the 
Eſtate is lett, to be the Rent. of the Eſtate agreed upon berwixc 
them ; when there is ſo'great a variety, whereby either they re- 
ceive 1n yearly ahy tea more.'or:leſs than they valued their 
Efates when they lett them.. By whatI have known, I can give 
you ſeveral inſtances of both ſorts. One letts his Eſtate for Forty 
pounds per Arnzum , and receives in hand an Hundred pounds to 
drive the Bargain. Another letts for Forty pounds, and his Board 
with his Tenant. Another for Forty pounds and Ten quarter of 
Oats for his Stable. Another for. Forty pounds and Six quarter 
of Wheat for his Houſhold. Another for Forty pounds and the 
Carriage of Thirty Loads of Firing out of his Woods. Now Forty 
pounds is the yearly Payment, but intended to be below the in- 
trinſick value of the Eſtates in every one of theſe Bargains: and 
therefore the Aſſeſſors muſt extend theſe to the full value. On 
the other hand, One grants his. Farm and ten Stacks of Wood be- 
ſides for 401. a year ; another grants his Farm and four Chaldron 
of Coals. Another his Farm and three Load of Hay. out of a 
Meadow the Landlord holds in his own hand. In all. theſe-Con- 
tracts and the like , Forty pounds is the yearly covenanted Pay- 
ment, but_ intended in the Contracts. to be aboye the intrinſick 
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value of the Farms, as plainly as in the former inſtances , it was 
underſtood to be below it. And becaule this Firewood, Coals 
and Hay, be not things, which the Act taxes, we cannot tax any 
thing, for what is paid on the account of theſe things, if the Act 
requires us to tax by the Rack-rent, or full intrinſick value : and 
conſequently we cannot tax any of theſe Farms for Forty pounds, 
for that is above their true Rack-rents, or intrinfick value,though 
itbe the Tenants yearly Payments to their Landlord by Contract. 
And ſo it is when the Landlord letts his Land and a decaying 
Houſe; which really ishis Eſtate, and Covenants, it ſhall not de- 
cay for lack of Repairs, what the Tenanc yearly allows the Land- 
lord on the account of this Article , is paid for what is not the 
Eſtate, and if he Covenants alſo to defray the- ſtated legal Impo- 
fitions, he letts his Tenant his own Eſtate, and what is not his 
Eſtate,what he has more therefore allowed by his Tenant for Re- 
pairs,and ſtated publick Burdens,is above the value of the Eſtare, 
2s well when theſe things are contracted for in the ſame Bargain, 
which grants the Tenancy of the Eſtate, as when they were agreed 
for, in a diſtinct Bargain by. themſelves. Now becauſe Repairs 
naturally and neceſſarily abate the real worth of the Eſtate, and 
legal Impoſitions lye not open to be taxed, becauſe a preceding 
Law has precluded them, we can tax nothing for theſe , though 
they ſhould be included in the. Tenants yearly Payment ro his 
Landlord; for theſe are above the intrinfick value,which the Act 
does not impower us to tranſcend. So that though by the means 
you mention, it is poſſible for the Yeomen to have a greater yearly 
Payment, than, is the Eſtimate in our Liſt (and we are to tax for 
the utmoſt poſſible Rent) .yet becauſe they cannot have a higher 
Rent (for thatan{wers to the full value of the Eſtate, and nothing 
elſe) we could not'tax by thoſe Payments,being to go by no Con- 
tracts, which fix not the Rack-rent, .our only Rule. 

C. D. Here you perplex the buſineſs of the Aﬀeſlors ; for how 
can they know when yearly Payments, are the real Rack-rents, 
and when not ?. WW 

T. S. If you. call it ,perplexing, it.is not I, but the Act thar 
cauſes it 3 they may as eafily know , when they are below the 
Rack-rents, as. when they are above them ; Bur this is eafily ex- 
pedited; for moſt Farms are ſo let, that che Tenanc Repairs, pays - 
Church and Poor, &c. if the contrary appears nor, it is taken for 
granted, itis {9 in every one's caſe; for though, it may be _ | 

WIT, 
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wiſe, yet the Aﬀeſſors can take no notice of a Plea that comes not 
before them : But if the thing be notorious, or pleaded, they: 
ought to do the Complainer that Juſtice , as to meet him. by the 
ſame meaſure they give to the reſt of the Pariſh ; and not take 
advantage by his innocent uſe of a Liberty, which the Law allows 
him (and that without Fraud} to ſcrew him up beyond the in- 
trinſick value of his Eſtate, by which the Act requires men ſhould 
be taxed; for this is Extortion and Exaction, when ever it is uſed. 

C. D. But it is uſual to go by the covenanted Rent ; and moſt 
are of that Mind. 

T. S. Tam juſt of their mind; for there are few ( perhaps 
none that conſider it ) who take that to be the Rent, or any part 
ofthe Rent of an'Eſtate, which was never intended to be paid 
for the uſe of the Eſtate granted by the Landlord, but for ſome- 
thing elſe, which was bargained for at the ſame time, when the 
Eſtate was lett. Yet I dare not affirm but there may be ſome 
ſuch perſons, but there are certainly others, that judge otherwiſe. 
For it muſt be confeſſed, that Aſſeſſments are made very dif- 
ferently in ſeveral places. For though the Law yu but one 
rule to all Pariſhes, yet if you gointo twenty Pariſhes, you ſhall 
find they uſe four or five ſeveral ways of applying thar Rule ; ſo 
that what the Law charges in an equal proportion, is made un- 
equal by the various application of the Afeſſors. And had not 
we been put upon a more minute examination by a difficulty in the 
Rectors caſe, I believeneither you, nor I ſhould have conceived 
this matter ofa Rack-rent ſo exactly ; but becauſe we have dif- 
fering precedents in different places, we know not which to fol- 

low, bur by conſidering, what is the true Rack-rent of a real EC- 
cate; andby that we may ealily ſee in the diſagreeing Aſſeſſments 
of other Pariſhes, which is in the right, and which we ought to 
imitate. And ſurely after ſo much diſcourſe you and I muſt 
needs underſtand, what that is, competently well. 

C. D. I was willing to urge, whatever I could, to give my ſelf 
the beſt aſſurance I could : And I muſt confeſs thoſe Fears that 
I laboured under, you have (o difpelled, that T can now concur 
with you without any miſgivings in my own Mind. 

G, H. For my part, I think 7.S. hath eyen Fnoairared, thac 
what is expended upon neceflary Repairs ; and to anſwer ſtated 
legal Demands, cannot be taxed to the King, neither in the caſe 
of the Farms, nor Yeomans Eſtates, But on the other _ , 1 

oubr 
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doubt we ſhall ngt deal equally betwixt the Yeomen, and Land-. 
tords of the Farnts, if we conlider not the Yeomen for their pay- 
ing the legal Impolitions : For you tax at Fifty pounds a Yeoman's 
Eſtate of like quantity and ood condition, with a Farm of Fifty 

unds : whereas you ſhould obſerve that the Gentleman that 


etts the Farm, has his s 4 qgums of Rent clear without paying 

Pariſh Dues3 But the Yeonan-out of his Fifty pounds a year, pays 
ro Church and Poor, Serves Offices, &c. ſo that his Eſtate yields . 
him not ſo much as the others by one in twenty. 

W. E. Pray Neighbour, do not miſtake. I will tell you what I 
have heard, that will convince you , that the Yeoman pays not- 
to Church and Poor out of any part of the Fifty pounds which - 
we tax him for, any more-than the Gentleman out of his Rent. 
For the Products of both their Eſtates, are worth ſo much as will 
ſatisfie for the charge of Drefling, Repairs, Pariſh-paymeats, and 
Fifty pounds a year apiece : and therefore no abatements can be- 
made the Yeoman for the legal Impofitions. You know the laſt 
year Twelve-pence in-the Pound was raiſed upon all real Eſtates; - 
we in this County tated to the full of the Rack-rent, as we are 
now going todo. But a Gentleman that lives far off, aſſured 
me that it was not fo done in their Country. For by ſome ſuch - 
miſtake as yours is, when the Aſſeflors had the*Liſtsof the Pariſh 
Rents before them,they firſt dedued out of the Landlord's Rents. 
fo much for Pariſh Payments, and ſo much for Repairs, and taxed 
the remainder at Twelve pence in the pound , and by this-means - 
they paid in truth, not above Eight pence. or Nine pence in the- 
pound ; and in many Counties more-remote, they paid much leſs, . 
as he told me. Now you ſee the Products of a Farm, are to: an-- 
{wer the Farmer's-Charge, Repairs, ſtated legal Burdens, .and the. 
Landlord's Rent. So that they deducted out of the Produdts,legal - 
Impoſitions and Repairs twice ; Once from the Produtts by them- 
ſelves (as they ought) and then from the Landlord's Rents too, . 
which is contrary toall fenſe and reaſon : and therefore this was -. 
an egregious abuſe of. the King, and. great Opprefſion of the honeſt | 
part of the Nation. This being obſefved by the worthy Patriots © 
of their Country, no doubt gave occaſion to pen this preſent Akt 
ſo cautiouſly, that they might obviate all ſuch Miſtakes or Elu- 
{ions, and ſet the expreſſions as rank as poſſible againſt them: Bur: 
yet the higheſt expreſſions of. the A&-, carry-not the rate above 
the Rack-rent, or an equiyalent to the intire uſe of the _ | 

ſtace.. 
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Eftate. Nor is it poſſible they ſhould, ſo long gs they deſign an 
equality; for there is no other meaſure of equaſity beſides. 

T. S. Thank you,Neighbour,for your Story, for this ſhews the 
At looks'upon the intrinfick value-of every Eſtate , to be equal 
to it's uſe, and that the utmoſt the Landlord can make to himſelf 
of his Eſtate, is the real-Rack-rent 5 and conſequently thoſe only 
abate in the ſenſe of ' the A, that take the charge of- the Re- 
pairs and publick Payments out of that Rack-rent ; and thoſe do 
not abate, that only diſcount for them out of the Products or In- 
comes-: This is good ſenſe, and conlc 2ant tocommon 


--— underſtanding ;-and the Penners of r';e Ac could ne- 
ver intend to ſpeak contrary. I hope now you are all 
wel pleaſed. 


G. H. Ay, Ay ; Let the Clark charge all:the Yeomen three 
Shillings for every Pound, according to the Eſtimate in the Lift. 
Now Neighbour F. E. it's a fit time, to propoſe the Rector's 
Caſe ; for though you have imparted it to us ſeverally ſome days 
ago, yet we being now to Judge of the Right, it will-be expedient 
to have before us the Matter of Fact ſtared afreſh. 

FF. E. T told you, the Rector formerly lett his Parſonage to 
Yeoman MX. N.” for 245 l. a year. And paid himſelf to the Poors 
rate, and befide to a Curate tFofficiate in his abſence 35 1. allow- 
ing alſo* to him the Profits of Marriages, Burials, &c. that would 
make up the Curates place 40. a year, and repaired the Chancel 
belide- The Yeoman after he had held the Parſonage fix Years, 
threw it up, and the Curate going away about the ſame time, the 
Rector treated with another. Curate,who being a reſponſible man, 
and of a genius not averſe to buſineſs, conſented for their conve- 
nience, to make one Bargain for both,and the Curate was to have 
all, and diſcharge all that was by Law charged upon the Parſonage, 
and keep both Houſe and Chancel in Repair; and render to the 
Recor juſt 2co /.- for his yearly Rent. Now notwithſtanding the 
Curate had been in above a year before, yet they that afleſſed 
Twelve pence a pound laſt year, were of opinion, that they oughc 
to tax the Parſonage for 245 /. according to the Rent which the 
Yeoman had paid : accounting the preſent Rent agreed upon be- 
twixt the Rector and the Curate, not to be the Rack-rent , but 
only as if a Tradeſman in the Country, ſhould lete a Farm to a 
Carrier for Ten pounds (which uſed to be lett for Twenty) ob- 
l;ging the Carrier to bring him all his Wares from Zondon every 
year 
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ear into the Bargain. Now as they ought to rate the Trade(- 
non Eſtate ſo letrt for Twenty pounds , becauſe the Carrier's 
Service was underſtood to be worth Ten pounds in the Bargain ; 
So they would rate the Parſonage for 245 1. becauſe the Curates 
Service was underſtood to be worth 45 & in the Bargain. The 
Rector paid accordingly, being acquainted with it too late ; bur 
this year in a Letter to me complained, defiring he might not be- 
rated: in the preſent Ces, above. his Rent for which he has lecr 
his Parſonage- And truly I think, we ſhall not be civil, ſhould 
we not comply with his deſire. 

G. H. But in my opinion he had no reaſon to complain z for 
though the Rector has by a compendious Method , drawn two 
Bargains into one 3 yet the Terms of mens Leaſes may be ſeve- 
ral, whileſt the value and actual eſtimation of the Eſtate remain 
juſt the ſame. And ſo it appears to be in this caſe,for the Rector's 
and Curate's Contract proen upon a Suppoſition, that the Par- 

ſonage is of the very ſame value now, which it had when the 
' Yeoman paid 245 1. for it. Nor would I have you —_ thac 
we are unwilling to be civil to the Miniſter ; but remember, thar 
we being upon our Oaths, can ſhew himin this no fayour,but muſt 
do the King Juſtice. : 

T. S. Webeing » _—_ Judges for the execution of the pre- 
ſent Law, are bound to make a true Diviſion betwixt the King 
and his Subjects, and muſt neither defraud the King to eaſe the 
Subject, nor yet oppreſs the Subject, for fear we ſhould not do 
the King Juſtice enough. The Rector's Caſe is not ſo difficult, but 
-if we will without prejudice examine it, we may certainly ſee, 
where the right lyes on both ſides. For the Act aſſigning the Rack- 
rent for our Rule z we have hitherto proceeded very happily by 
it, and meaſured all the real Eſtates in the Pariſh by ic to our 
very good contentment : And the Law afligns no other, for the 

rating of the Parſonage, and therefore we cups to keep to the 

fame in taxing of the Rector too : and becauſe the Actno where 
directs to e two ſorts of Rack-rents, but every where teaches, 
to uſe that for the Rack-rent, which is equal to the intrinſfick va- 
lue of every man's Eſtate 5 we ought not to take one thing for the 
Rack-rent in ſome mens Caſe, and another in others ; for we ſhall 
then uſe two different meaſures, though they have both but one 
Name. Had we been to tax the Plowed Farms by the number 


ef Buſhels of Grain, which they prodece, I would not haye -e 
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fured the Corn of all the Pariſh by the long -Buſhe!, and the Par: 
ſon's by the ſhort one; though both meaſures are called Buſhels. 
And 1 believe you are all perfe&tly of my Mind in this. There- 
fore I- have but one eafie queſtion to ask-you , which I ſappoſe 


wyl expedite the, whoſe Buſineſs. Seeing'we have all along the 
rate underſtood by the Rack-rent one ſingle thing, and by thar, 


as by a ſtraight Line,divided betwixt the King and all the Pariſh; 
I would ask you,whether or no we ſhall.now at laſt bend or crook 
that ſame ſtraight Line, to hook in to the -King, or the Rector; 
the Tax of Forty five pounds - - - _ : 

G. H. Away with all-crooked dealings ! God-forbid ! let us go 
on ſtraight by all means. SE | | 

T. S: I muſt commend your integrity , and your religious re- 
gard to your-Oath, _—_— you in this, to-ſpeak: like the ſame 
men, I took you to be before I obſerve ro-you, that it appears by 


the Matter of Fact ſtated by W. E. that 45 /.-is-now paid to the 


Recor by the Curate, Jeſs than had been paid by the Yeoman 
before. That about Ten or Twelve pounds of this, is to- ſatisfte 
for the repairs of the Chance], and-paying of the. Poorsrates,-and 
the reſt with Marriages, Burials, &c. goes to fatisfie for the ſery- 
ing of the Cure. Now the Rector is charged. to the Poors rate 
by the ſame Law, that charges us all: andis to repair the Chan- 
cel by a Law, like that by which the Pariſh is to repair the Church: 
and ischarged with the ſerving of the Cure by many Adts of Par- 
liameat ; ſo that we find the legal Impoſitions on- the Parſonage 
are 45-1. a year : All which the Rector in the. former Contract 
diſcharged himſelf and in the preſent he leaves-his Tenant to dif- 
charge them all, as the-other Landlords in the Pariſh do ; but in 
both Contracts the Redtor's own Eſtate is underſtood to be worth 


but 2002. So that this caſe thus ſtated, will admit of a very clear 


deciſion. ; for ſince you deſire to go on ſtill in the ſame ſtraighe 
Line, you muſt firſt look backward, and obſerve how you have 
proceeded hitherto, and ſo go directly forward,and then you will 
clearly ſee, that you cannot rate.the Rector for more than 200 1, 
I find the total Sum of all the Rents in the whole Pariſh amounts 
to 27007. and the legal Impoſitions you find are in value 1404. 
therefore there lyes in all 2840 /.- in the Pariſh Lands and Tene- 
ments ; but we have not. taxed for 2840 /. but only. for: 2700 /. 
becauſe all the Rack-rents of all the Subjects Eſtates .are no-more. 


that 


And we therefore charged nothing for the 140 4. becauſe though - 


; 
ay 
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thats alſo in the worth of the Lands and Tenements. Yet being 
ſiatedly diſpoſed by the Legiſlator to other uſes, it could not be 
taxed. Had we rated for thac 140 which is in the Lands and 
Tenements above the total Sam of the Rack-rents 3 we had clearly 
hogked in 1401. times three Shillings to the King, by an opprel- 
tion of the Pariſh. But on the other hand, if becauſe the Pariſhio- 
ners pay this 140/. out of their Pockets on the account of holding 
the Lands and Tenements, we thould have deducted 140 /. out of 
the total Sum of che Rack-rents, and taxed but for 2560 1. (4. e. 
2700 /,—1401.) we ſhould have hooked inas much for the Pariſh 
to the wrong of the King.Thus far we are ſure we have proceeded 
right in the general ; and accordingly we have meaſured every 
Gentleman, Yeoman and Cottager in particular, Now compare 
the Caſes. The A& fays, no legal Impoſitions ſhall be ceducted 
'from the utmoſt Rack-rent 3 Suppoſe the Gentleman letts his 
Eſtate for 1007. The Houſe and Land by the intent of his Bar- 
gain being letr ſo low as will inable the Tenant to bear all legal 
Impoſitions, be they. more or leſs : and yet we ſhould certainly 
opprels the Geheleman, ſhould we charge his Eſtate for more than 
200 1.” becauſe thatis the real intrinſick value of the Farm. Ac- 
cordingly the Rector letts his Parſonage for 200 {.the Houle Glebe 
and Tithes by the intent of his Bargain ., being worth ſo much 
more, 'as will enable his Tenant to bear all legal Impoſitions, be 
they more or leſs. Therefore we ſhould certainly oppreſs the 
Rector, ſhould we charge his Eſtate, Living or Parſonage for more 
than 200 /. for as much as that alſo is the real intrinfick value of 
bis Eſtate. If you cops every real Eſtate in the Pariſh with 
the Rectory, you will find it will anſwer in the ſame proportion ; 
for we neither did, nor could value one of them above the Rack- 
rent or value of the Subjects Eſtate ; that is to ſay, beyond what 
they are worth above the ſtated legal Impoſitions : Therefore ſo 
we ought to value and rate the Rectory. Again, compare the 
Recory with the total.and the ſame proportion is kept ſtill. We 
found the total of the legal Impoſitions upon all the Pariſh Eſtates 
ro amount to about 1407. and the total of the legal Impoſitions 
upon the range to about Forty five : we taxed for no part of 
the 1401. becauſe it was not at the diſpoſal of any Subject, bue 
of the Legiſlator , and by him is already actually diſpoſed ; nor 
can we therefore tax the Rector for an _ of the 45 /. becauſe 
we find that alſo is. already dilpoſed of, by the ſtated order of Fg 
: egilid- 
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Legiſlator. Whether therefore we compare the Rectory with any 
Eſtate, or with the whole of all the real Eſtates in the Pariſh,we 
cannot rate it for above 2001. If we _ to the ſame meaſure, 
and charge not every man's Eſtate in the Pariſh, ſo much higher 
than we have yet done, that in the total we ſhall rax for 140 /. 
more than the Rack-rents of all the real Eſtates in the Pariſh do 
amount to ; which yet we onght not to do. The Caſe of the 
Tradeſman receiving half the intriafick value of his Eſtate in Mo- 
ney, and half in the Carriage of his Goods, is as quite different 
from the Rectors, as taxing a man for his own Eſtate differs from 
taxing a man for anothers ; for neither the Tradeſman, Money, 
nor Carriage are diſpoſed by the order of the Legiſlator, but by 
the diſpoſition of his private will; But the Rector's Fiveand forty 
und 15 wholly mancipated to ſerve the order of the Legiſlator. 
the uſe of the Tradeſman's Title is really worth 201. which 

he received in Money or Money-worth to his own diſpoſal ; but 
the uſe of the Rector's Title to his Eſtate is not worth 245, 7. for 
he can receive no more than 200. in Money or Money-worth to 
his own diſpoſal. If therefore we deal with the Rector, by the 
fame proportion wherewith we havedealt with all perſons of real 
Eſtates in the whole Pariſh, and meaſure all by one and the fame 
Rack-rent without ſtretching or ſhrinking , we can tax but for 
2001. for that anſwers the full intrinfick vatue. of the Parſonage, 
beyond which if we go, we Celſs not by the Directions of the Act, 
but by an Authority uſurped to our ſelves; and then we ceaſe to 

eflors, and become oppreflors of our Neighbours. 

G. H. I cannot deny what you ſay, but does not this prove too 
much ? for by your Argument, if the Rector ſerved the Cure him- 
felf, we could charge but for 200 /. 

T. S. There is no doubt of that ; for the intrinfick value of an 
Eſtate is the very ſame, whether it be in the Owners or in a Te- 
nants hand : and therefore the Rack-rent that anſwers it, muſt 
needs be the ſame too ; and conſequently we could have taxed it 
for no more by the Act. You remember how we dealt with the 
Yeomen,that hold their own Eſtates. For having taxed the Farms 
by the Reats paid to their Landlords, we found we had no Power 
to rate the Yeomen higher , without manifeſt injuſtice; for the 
Rack-rent of an Eſtate lert, is what it yields beſides the legal Im- 
poſitions, and the Rack-rent of an Eſtate unlett, is bue the very 
Eme. We extended no Yeoman's rent therefore above what _ 
might 
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might have lett it for to a Tenant, who was to bear the legal Im- 
tions. Accordingly, ifthe Rector held his Eſtate in his own 
and, we could not extend his Rent, beyond what the Parſonage 
would have yielded him above the legal Impoſitions (that is, be- 
yond what it is now lett for), Now he diſcharges thoſe Impoſi- 
tions by an allowance in the lownels of his Rent to his Curare. 
and then he muſt have diſcharged them , by his own pains , that 
in the deſign of his preſent Contract, are juſt equivalent to the 
abatement he now allows his Curate. There is indeed this diffe- 
rence. In a Farm or Living lett, the Rack-rent is ſer toour hands, 
but in an Eſtate or Parſonage unlett, we our ſelves muſt find our 
the true value by the beſt Information we can have ; but then we 
muſt make the eſtimation of an Eſtate and a Living by one and 
the ſame Rule. If therefore the Parſonage be worth no more, 
than what goes to fatisfie the legal ſtated Demands, and 2001. 
we arenot to tax for aboye 200 /. whether it be lett, or held by. 
the Rector himſelf. 

G. H. And thus we ſhould have Taxed it for no more than 
200 1. though the Yeemen had held it ſtill, and paid the Recor - 
24501. a year. 

T. S. This being not the caſe, we need not trouble our ſelves 
with the ſcruple. But if you would have your curioſity ſatisfied, 
I muſt tell you, the matter is certain, if you will Tax by the Au- 
thoriry of the Law, and not by the preſumptions of private Opi- 
nions. For we muſt Tax only by the Rack-rent, let the Land- 
lord and Tenant agree, as they find it for their convenience whe- 
ther ſhall ſatisfie the legal demands ; that diverſity makes no di. 
ference inthe Rack-rent. Had the Re&or not ingaged to the 
Yeoman that he would pay for the ſerving of the cure, the Yeo- 
man muſt, or elſe he could not have received the Fruits of the 
Parſonage;z and had'the Yeoman been left to that, he could nor 
have afforded to give above 200./. Had the Rector therefore 
firſt contracted with the Yeoman to let him his Parſonage for 
200 1, and then bargained ( for both their convenience ) chat 
fince the Yeoman was by that firſt Contract under a legal necefſi- 
ty to provide a Curate, that he would for forty pounds more, .. 
provide the Yeoman a Curate to officiate according to the. 
demand of the Law. It's plain the ſecond Covenant does not 
affe& the Rent of the Eſtate. If therefore the ReRor and the 
Yeoman, compendgioully draw theſe two Bargains into ne, ſo 
that-. 
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- that all the Money becomes due to the Reor 'by one Agtee- 
ment, that was ſo by two, and paid to him for the very ſame 
conſiderations; this will not in the leaſt vary the intrinſick value 
of the Rectors Living, and therefore the Rack-rent which the 
Law Taxes by, remains the ſame. Ifthen you- ſhould Tax for 
more, you will execute your own imagination, and not the Layy. 
For whilſt the Rack-rent is the fame 1n it (eif,: and in the eſtima- 
tion of the Contractors, the Aſſeſſors muſt not vary from-it. 
You may ſay in ſuch a caſe, we mult go by what the Parſonage 
is let for ; I ſay ſo too : But I fay that the Eſtate is lett for char 
in the Bargain, which the Contractors agreed to be the price of 
the Eſtate, accorcing. to the paryore of their Bargain, as I prov- 
ed fully before, and as it fatisfied you very.well in-che Yeomans 
caſe, fo it will I ſuppoſe in the Rectors. _ | | 

G. H. But I'8m winks, if you argue right, the Rectors rate 
to the Poor muſt be altered. | 

T. S. Itis {o long ſince I was Overſeer, that I remember not 
how high the Parſonage was charged to the Pariſh Poor. Burt it 
is eahe to know-how it ought to be ruled according to the Lay. 
The Pariſh is to contribute to the Poor by a double pound rate. 
One pound rate is a rate of Money, to be given'to the Poor, 
whereby the Law ordains every one is to pay his. ſhare into the 
Overſeers hands in Money, not ta other things, as Fuel, Victu- 
als or Clothes z of this pound rate we have no doubt the other 
pound rate is an eſtimation by the year of every Mans real Eſtate 
in Money. Now if this ſecond pound rate imports an eſtimation 
by the Rack-rents of the Eſtates, then ſeeing it- is fully certain 
that the true Rack-rent or Intrinſick Value of the Parſonage ( as 
you ſee ) isno more than two hundred pounds, it can be charged 
for no more to the Poors Rate by the Law ; ( what may be- done 
by miſtake I ſay not.) In ſome Pariſhes in their Rates for the 
Poor, they value their plowed Lands -at ſo much per Acreround, 
2ad their Meadow ground or — at- fo much more. And 
tien ſe:ting the Money that the number of Acres in every Eſtate 


amount to at that ſett price, for the value of every. Eſtate, they 
inake uſe of this Eſtimation, for the ſecond pound rate intended 
by the Law for the Poor. Now this valuation plainly differs 
f-om a pound rate by the Rack-rent : And by this pound rate ( if 
ic deſerves to be called ſo ) the Parſonage muſt not pay to the 
Poor for more than the Glebe is worth, 
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G. H. 1 remember a Neighbour Pariſh did raiſe the Money 
for their Poor the way you mention, until of late ſome finding 
themſelves over-burdened, complained to the Seffions ; where 
the Juſtices:declared that the meaning of the Law was, that they 
ſhould rate by the Rack-rent, and ordered the Parith to alter 
their former practice, though they had ever uſed it ; and from 
that time, they have gone by the Rack-rent, as I believe all Pa- 
riſhes ought to do.- 

T. S. I am perfectly of your judgment in that, and therefore 
ifthe Poors rates burden the Parſonage for either more or leſs + 
than 200-/. they- ought to be altered, ocherwiſe not. For ſo 
much'iis the Parſonage to bechargedby any Law whatſoever, that 
Taxes by the Intrinfick Value, or the Rack-rents of real Eſtates, 
be it for the ſervice of the King, .of the Pariſh, or the County. 

H. G, The Overſeers may indeed alter it, but we are under 
an Oath; I muſt confeſs the Evidence you offer is fo full, that I 
cannot contradict it. - For it is paſt all denial, the Perfonage is . 
worth but 2001. of Rack-rent, by the proportion 6f all and eve- 
ry other real -Eſtate in the Pariſh. And I am paſt all doubt the 
Act intended we ſhall charge all Eſtates by one and the fame 
Rack-rent, andthat we have rated all the Pariſh by the very 
Rack-rent, which the Act intended. * Bur it is fo ſtrange, that 
the Parſonage ſhould be worth no more, when in the general re- 
putation of all it is worth ſo much more, that I can. hardly teil 
how to believe lt. - 

T. S. This looks odd in you, - but really it is very common for - 
moſt Men that-have-once been of an Opinion, have ſome Relicks 
of former phancies hanging upon their thoughts, that will not 
ſvffer-them; to be-certain that it was a miſtake, even when they 
ſee it undeniably that it was ſo.' Some ſuch thing hath befallen: 
you 3 for when you had the true ſtate of the caſe, and all the . 
premiſes before your-Eyes, which prove the Parſonage is worth 
but-200-/. the unuſuaineſs of ſuch a thought ſtartled you, and. 
made your -mind recoil ;- ſo that inſtead of che concluſion which. 
I expected,: that the Parſonage could be rated for no- more, you 
tell us, you could-not believe contrary to common reputation. . 
But common reputation in ſuch matters ariſes from the appear-- 
ance of things in the groſs. -- Now- when you have drawn over a 
parcel of Money piece by piece; you take it according to .what” . 
you find-it to be by telling, - and -matrer not -whether- it feerns- - 
more . 
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particulars, found that all the proofs are undeniable, the contra- 
ry Opinion you ſhould quit as groundlelſs. T7 
G. H. But the former Aſſeſſors of Twelve pence in thepound 


"more or leſsin the heap. Having pon ſtrict examination of the 
$ 
nd 


. ſet the Parlonage higher, who were concerned to inſpect the va- 


lue more narrowly. 


T. S. They did ſo, but then they did it upon! a reaſon mani- 


feſtly incompetent. And though I doubt not, but they. acted in 
ſincerity, and according to their Judgment, yet that Judgmenc 
being founded upon a miſtake, we that have diſcovered it, can- 
not be honeſt men if we follow them in the Error. A man may 
fall into aPir, and periſh innocently, but he thar ſees the Pit, and 
caſts himſelf into it, diesfelo de ſe- They thought, that the Cu- 
rates ſervice was to the ReQor, as the Carriers ſervice was to 
the Tradeſman. Whereas we find the Curates ſervice is paid, 
for toanſwer a ſtated legal order, even as other Pariſh Offices 
are ſerved to ſatisfie the demands of the Law : And therefore as 
we add not what the ſerving of thoſe Offices coſts to the Rack- 
rent of any Farm, ſo neither ought we to add the ſerving of the 
Cure or ( which is all one) the Money it coſts to the Recor, 
200 |. rent. For as one gives now four pounds to hire a Con- 
ſable in his room, and this four pound abated his Rent ſo much 
in the Bargain with his Landlord, that he may have out of his 
Farm ſo much Money above his Rent, as ſhall defray this charge 
as often as it comes to his turn to bear the Conſtables Office. 
So the Curates ſervice abates his Rent ſo much, that he may 
have out of the Parſonage ſo much Money above the Rent, as 
will fatisfie for his pains. | 

G. H. Beit fo, thatit was an overſight in the former Aſſeſſors, 
no doubt but they proceeded by former Rates too; and it will 
be bold in us, to recede from them all, as if we better under- 
ſtood our Office than any of our Predeceflors. 

T. S. Had not we beencalled to ſcan this matter more minute- 
ly than others, it is likely we ſhould have uſed their meaſures, 
but I ſee not why we may not recede from former practices, 
when we have convincing Reaſons for what we do, and ſo we 
cannot follow them without contradicting the Law by which we 
act, or making the Laws contradict oneanother. But it happens 
that wedo not this neither upon our own choice. For we are 
expreſly required by the Act it elf, not to Aſels by the onee- 

ent 
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dent of any formet Rates, but exactly by the Rack-rent. Now 
when we find by the true Rack-rent, the Parſonage can be AC 
ſeſſed nohigher, we are nor only freed from all guile of immo- 
deſty in differing from our Predeceflors, but on the other hand, 
are under a neceſlity to avoid following their ſteps in all caſes, 
wherethey deviated from the true Rack-rent; and are warranted 
by the authority of the Act for our ſo doing. 

G: H. 'Tis true, the Act is above former precedents, but 
there are other Pariſhes I hear make no abatement for ſerving 
the Cure in Aſleſſing this Act it (elf. 

T. S. If you mean no abatement out of the Rack-rent, you 
ſee neither do we ; but if you mean they comy_ the Rectors E(- 
rate not only to its full Intrinſick Value or Rack-rent, but to its 
value, and the ſerving of the Cure added to it, in their dupli- 
cates: They therein tranſgreſs the Rule of the preſent Act, and 
arenot fit Examples for us or any to follow. | 

G, H. But other Parithes account what goes to ſerving of the 
Cure is part of the Rectors Eſtate ; and is included in the In+ 
trinſick Value of the Rectory. ? 

T. S. But you ſee in all the Farmers and Yeomens caſes, that 
is a manifeſt miſtake. For if it be any perſons Eſtate, it is the 
Legiſlators, who hath ſtatedly the uſe of it, and he hath fore- 
cloſed what goes to'{erve the Cure already by a perperual Order. 
So-that-unleſs we will violate his Order, which he wills us not 
to do. ( and therefore requires us not to do it in this Act) we 
cannot meddle. with any thing of it for Taxes. And though 
ſome Pariſhes take no notice indeed- of this ; yet there are 0- 
thers that do, and rate as I have ſhewed you, we ought to do. 

G, H. But doyou hear of any Pariſhes that: proceed by your 
meaſpres? >): | 

.T...$. Yes Iaflure.you, I 
do in, making the Rates ) of 


compals- . | | 
G. H. If the Cuſtoms be different, then we can only direct 


am informed (by ſuch as have to 
ve or {1x, that do ſo within a little 


T.S. Ay pray do- fo, for. what yon have yet objected i _ 
o differ from 


y i” & 


broken 


RE. 
broken Bones. Charity may oblige one to do it, bur purting 
ones Friend to pain makes a Mans own Heart ach, and fubjecrs 


him to the ungrateful effects of the Patients undecent paffions. If 
you have therefore any thing to offer from the nature of the: 


thing, it will be much more welcome to me. | 

G. H.: TheRepairs of the Chance] and the Poors Rates, be- 
ing much what the ſame upon the Pariſh and the Rector, I have 
nothing to object againſt an abatement for them- But the forty 
pounds that goes to ſerve the Cure is a legal impoſition of ano- 
ther kind, and poſſibly that may alter the caſe. 

T. $S. I cannot imagin any reaſon for this ſuſpicion 3 for the 
;ogal — upon the Pariſh, which amount to 140 1. year- 
y, areof 1 
The Poor 75 /. the Church 207. the Conſtables Rates 4 7. the 
Highways 201. Watch and Ward 6 /. the Nine Pariſh Officers 
I5 /. now theſe all agree in no other reaſon but one, and that is, 
they being legal Impoſitions, they leſſen the value of the Pariſhi- 
oners Eſtates by precluding ſome part of the uſe, and thereby the 
Rack-rent muſt become ſo much the lower. Now this reaſon 
- agrees as fully to ſerving the Cure, as to any or all theſe Pariſh 


Burdens. But if any other reaſon could be aſſigned for ſome one- 
- ortwo of theſe that will not ſuffice, unleſs it be common to them 


all. For their exemption from Taxing, reaching in common to 


all, it-muſt be upon a reaſon, that affects them all. And I am- 


fare no reaſon is common to them all, but what is common to 


the ſerving of the Cure too. As therefore. you include none - 


of them in the Rack-rents, you muſt not include the Curacy nei- 


ther. | 

G- H. I find what the Pariſh Bardens leſſen. of the Rack-renc 
one way, they return as much or more another, The Parifhex- 
pends 207. yearly upon the Highways, but receives more advan- 


rage by the good carriage of our Commodities, and convenient 
egreſs andregreſls. Whereas the Curacy abates clearly 407. out 


ofthe Rectory, but returns nothing 1n lieu of it: 


T. 5.. You argue to this effe& ; thar all things conſidered the. 


tegal Impoſitions upon the Patiſh, leflen-not' the -value -of the 


real Eſtates. But 1t is certain they do lefſen 'them. ' For the - 


payments.to the. Church and Poor, and-ſerving Pariſh Offices re- 
turnnothing ; bur do as clearly leflen the value of the Lay EC 
rates, as ſerving the Cure does-that of the Rectory. And there- 


ſeveral kinds themſelves- For thus you compure. them. . 


fore. 
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fore it is certain, this cannot be the reaſon, becauſe you find le- 
gal Impoſitions cannot be Taxed for, when they do leflen rhe 
value of the Eſtate, no more than when they do not. And ſo it 
muſt needs be, for whether the Law abridges the Subject Nated- 
ly more or leſs, any thing or nothing in the uſe of his Eſtate, 
what is left by the Law to the Subjedts diſpoſal, muſt needs be 
equal to the Intrinfick Value of his Eſtate. I told you of a turn- 
pike upon a Road charged by Law with twenty pound per Annu 
co be laid out upon mending a Road. Whether this Money is 
ordered by Law to be laid out upon the ſame Road, where ic 
may ſomewhat advance the Rent of the Toll, or upon a Neigh- 
bouring Road, where it will rather leflen it, it muſt be dedud- 


ed out of the Incomes of the turnpike to give you the Rack-_ 
rent 3 and therefore in neither caſe can be Taxed for. So thar 


as your reaſon reaches none of the other Pariſh Burdens on the 
real Eſtates of the Pariſh, you may ee it renders not the true ac- 
count of this particular Impoſition, which you inſtance in about 
the Highways: For though I put you a fititious caſe, yet I ſup- 
poſe you perceive clearly, that the reaſon holds in all real Eſtates, 
though it be not ſoeafie to adjuſt the Accounts. Add if you 
pleaſe; Ir is ſuppoſed, that what you —_— upon the Road was 
perfectly at your own particular diſpoſal but for the order of Law, 
but when you have laid it outupon the Roads, you have caſt it 
into the wide World, where you muſt ſcramble for it, if ever 
you retrieve any part of it again. And I aflure you, if all the 
people in England can hinder you, you ſhall never regain a pen- 
ny-worth of it, but what muſt coſt you a penny to get it. And 
when I conſider, the Wayfaring Men, ſach as Traunters, Hig- 
lers,Stage-Coach-men,Carriers,who are ſharp Gameſters,and like 
Fiſh in their own Element, havea great advantage above ſuch as 


we, I think, if what Farmers and Yeomen can ſcrape up out of 


the Highways, will pay them for the time they muſt ſpend in 
picking it up, it is very well. However ſomebody will get con- 
{iderably by the goodneſs of the Roads, more thanany can loole, 
and that makes it a matter ft for a legal ſantion. But becauſe 
we have a chance for it, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs upon this Note, but 
only obſerve that whether we be winners or loſers, we muſt 
fare all alike in our Taxes, that muſt follow the Rents, be they 
higher or lower, by fulfilling the legal Impoſition, | 


F 3 G. H. 
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G. H. I think you deſign merriment wich your Traunters and 
Higlers, but in good earneſt, conſider though particular Mens 
Eſtates be leſſened, yet you ſee the. publick Wealth of the Civil 
State is increaſed by theſe Impoſitionss Now it is reaſonable 
the Legiſlator ſhould. diſcount out of the publick Wealth, for 
what is done to increaſe that Wealth. But why ſhould he leſſen 
it, that contributes nothing to it as the Curate by his Work 
does not? ; : 

T. S. That contributes nothing to it ! God forbid Man. But 
if you will forgive me my pleafantneſs for once, I ſhall not-im- 
pute to you the faults of this ſuggeſtion. For I know: that ' you 
think not all, that this ſaying requires to make it argnmentative. 
For you have a better ſenſe of Religion. I muſt tell you there- 
fore, this Aſlertion is nct true, nor if it was, would it fignifie a- 
ny thing to your purpoſe. Yet nevertheleſs I phancy ſomething 
of this kind, gives occaſion commonly, to Cels Church-Livings 
and lay Eſtates by different meaſures, though the Law afligns one 
and-the ſame for all. For one being called Civil and the: other 
Eccleſiaſtical Eftates and Impoſitions ( though both .be from the 
Sanction of the ſame Legiſlator ) it cauſes many people to-:-be- 
lieve, this makes a difference in the reaſon of Taxing, when: in 
truth there is noneat all. But to-ckar this matter, and reſcue 
you from the power of a vulgar error; I will firſt conſider -it.in 
che ground of the ſuggeſtion, which is manifeſtly falſe in both 
parts of it. For ſome of the Pariſh Burdens upon Eſtates do not 
otherwiſe increaſe the Temporal Wealth of the Civil State, then 
the Curates work does. For what is paid to the Church, and 
forty ſhillings a year for ſerving..the. Church-Wardens - Office, _ 
which leſſen the value of the Liy Eſtates above. tiventy pound a 
year, are not.to be Taxed for, and yet theſe ciarges have no o- 
ther uſe, but. what is ſubſervient ta the. Curates work. And 
though this is not {o much as the. forty pounds expended: for the 
Cure, yet there is as much right in a penny as a pound.- And 
had the Church Rates amounted to fifty pounds a year (as in 
ſome Pariſhes they do ) yet no Eſtate could be rated above thar 
Renr, which ic would yield afcer that publick Impoſition was 
diſcharged. By which you ſee, ſuch legal Impoſitions as return 
nothing of publick or private Wealthin compenſation for what 
they diminiſh of the Subjects Eſtates, are nor to be. Fazed for to 
the King. And this is enough inreaſon 3 but more muſt be ſaid, 

[. 
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tocounterpoiſe the inflaence.of a popular miſlake. For far be it 
from us;*to think the Cnrates work does notpromote tlie Tem- 
poral pyblick Wealth of the Land. . All the actions of Men, are 
either thoughts, or words, or deeds. ' For thoughts and words, 
if you look'upon'themz| The Curates buſineſs rakes up fnore:of 
chem in'ſtudying and officiating, than all the Offices, and any of 
the imployments in the Parith beſides. As for deeds, it- is-an 
obvious obſeryation, that all the works of 'all the -Men- in the 
World, are-nothingieHe;. but removing the parts of matter frog 
place to place: ( Nopping.or diverting ' ſuch morion”)-che Farm 
that, contributes mot to! raiſe. Rents; removes ſome! part of the 
ground from its preſent'place, carries the dung out- of "the yard, . 
and the Corn out of the field, &c.' Now--the effect of all his 
work, is no more than thus ; That ſomematcer is in one place, 
thac otherwiſe would have been 'in another.. There is nothing 
elfe done by a[-his1abour, and by other Mens buſmeſs much leſs. 
And alFthis liggine fo little tothe Wealth of the publick, thac 
ifhis work hat 


no' furcher effect, than he produces, he liad even 
2s'good ſit ftill. For after he has done all this} che thing remains 
of the ſame quantity, and of che fame ſort of ſabſtance, that they 
had before he touched them. | So chat he who does any thing be- 
yoad this to turn Earth into Graſs; Corn; Fruits, -or other-pro- 
vilions of Humane Life, does contribute as really tothe increaſe 
of the publick Wealth; as any *Man' by his abour whatſoever. 
This effe is to be er by the benign influences of the Hea- 
vens, the ſhining of the Sun, and falling-of moderate Rain ; theſe - 
we know Men can neither procurenor hinder, unleſs by. the fa- 
vour or diſpleaſure ofthe God: of Heaven. We do rightly be- 
lieve, that God isexorable by Prayers and Repentance, and thar 
Religron hath the promiſe of this Life, and of that which is t@ : 
come 3 that God ſhall bleſs us, and our Land thall yield her in- 
creaſe. That upoh our Religious ſeeking him, he. will - hear the - 
Heavens, and the Heavens ſhall. hear the Earth, and the - Earth - 
ſhall hear the Corn and. the Wine, and they flall hear-Jezrees. 
Bur that before he does thus for his people, he will be inquired 
of by the Houſe of 17 ael, to do it for them. Since then this fa- 
vour of God does increaſe the Wealth of the Land above all . 
things, and is'to be. obtained by a Religions ſeeking of him 3 - 
and the Curates work. is deſigned for that purpoſe ( belides grea- 
ter things ) no Man muſt conclude ſerving of the Cure adyances 
PQ. 
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 *not the Temporal, Wealth of. the. Land. . 11 Arguments 
- - that COTE TIED are fallaciqus rad Metre ous jade: 
> men 6 þ ; 


IS 015SE91 BA ono ih Rodney ao: nar, 
G. A, This is moſt true: But the Pariſh, payments in their de- 


ſign ſerve to promote. the Temporal 'Wealth of. the: Kingdom, 
but the Miniſters work 15 Spiritual for Mens. $ che ough 


Temporal Benefits-may accrue by coincidenge, . _- 
T. S.-We diſcourſe not what the deſign of the Crates buſi- 
5 is þy the conftication.. (6,86, Kingdom of Heayen as ſuch. 
not " it is in the Hye 'the roaror- And fo you will 
ind © Laws charge he Curate with: rvice, not only to a- 
void the diſpleaſure of God bu likemrle for - the good of the 
Realm, and obtaining Gods bleſlngs upon it. Naw fince the good 
of the Realm is deſigned by the Law conjun&tly with the Hea- 
venly Benefit, it is plain the Lawgiver both with the Conſci- 
ence of a Chriſtian, and care of aCivil Prince hath impoſed this 
Burden upon the Parſonage, . And no doupe itis likewiſe for the 
leaſing of God, and the good of the Realm canjunly, that he 
upports Juſlice; preſerves the Peace, relieves the Poor, and for 
this end conjundt appoints the Pariſh Officers, -as his Agents in 
theſe, -and points themthe work of their Office. You ſee 
therefore all the Pariſh opplicions ( aswell as the Curacy) in 
the Eye of the Law are for the Temporal and Spiritual good of 
the King and People. And therefore on this account, the Cu- 
racy can no more. be Taxed, than the. other legal Impoſicions. 
But to anticipateall Objections ariſing from the different Ends of 
the legal Impoſitions, I muſt immind you, that if nothing of all 
this could have been ſaid, but only that the Legiſlator hath fla- 
tedly burdened the Parſonage with forty pounds duty yearly, 
( as certainly he hath) it is enough. For that abates the Taxing 
\ Rent ſo much, becauſe the Intrinfick Value of the Eſtate is 10 
much leſſened thereby. Whether it be by the Law ordered to 
a Spiritual End, or a Temporal, toa good purpoſe, or a bad one, 
to ſome uſe, or none at all, ( ifit be not to the benefit of the 
Owner ) be it what it will, the reaſon is the lame. For we in- 


uire not how conveniently the Lawegiver has diſpoſed of it, for. 


that would be to arraign his Wiſdom 3 butonly whether or no 
he ſo wills itto be diſpoſed, and fince this is ont of queſtion that 
about 40/. is ordered by Law to ga out of the Parſonage for 
ſcrving the Cure, as certainly as about 75 /. out of the the ny 

ates, 
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Efates, for relieving:the Poor, and that the Rector: mnt alloty - 
for it out of the depen e however he letts it, the Intrinfick Va- 
lue will be fo much the 
G. H. I confeſs the uſe makes no difference i in this caſe; but 
does not the right > The other Pariſh Officers, are the Kings 
Officers, and the work of their Office, is the Kings Buſineſs. But 
the Gurate is Chriſts Officer, and his ſervice is Chriſts work. 
Now though allowance muſt be made by every one. to his own 
Servants for his own ſervice ; yet whether he ſhould do ſo much 
for anothers, -is left to further deliberation, which proves, the 
Legiflator is free, todo in that as he ſees cauſe. 
T. S, This is little becter-than matter for declamations, whith - 
glance at ſome little reſemblances in the ſurface of things; and 
may be anlwered as ealily as it is objected : For every one that 
fs aa to work; muſt pay him for the work done by his ap- 
now oc age as we Fas pay wages to his own Servants. But the - 
truths, t or injoyning the Rector to ſerve the Cure, 
eitherby nf p by a ſubſtitate, makes him or his ſubſtitute 
his own Officer, 25 tru) yand pobbny eh as any other Officer in the Pa- 
riſh 3 and the Cure gry his Order, muſt needs be the - 
Kings buſineſs; w Ks the: Conſtables, Overſeers, and Survey- 
ors do-none of t he Kings Bane . Nothing ſo much obſcures 
theſe things, " Pop -mm—rge Tour: For as ty that is - 
Chriſts ſubj the Kings £00, do moſt of the buſi: 
neſs of his 5 voor A map both: Sohe that is a Miniſter of 
Chrifts, may be Rog a Miniſter of the Kings, and do moſt of the - 
buſineſs of his: Office in the ſervice of: both. OF. Servants one - 
ſerves only for r fear, another his he ervice not as to Man only, }. 
bur as to the Lord-''' Surely this Servants piety makes him no lels-. 
a Servant, :norhis-work lefs defery ing Wages or Maintenance of - 
his:Maſter than the othets- 'The Curate is no leſs the Kings Of- 
ficer than others, becauſe he is Chriſts too. Nor is his ſervice. 
te(sto be-allowed for than others, being done by a publick facul- - 
ou and appointed:by Law more- punctually than any . Officers - 
rk in the Pariſh. .NowI hope-you ſee the diſtinction of Gi- 
yil and Ecclefiaſtical Eſtates affects nor at all the buſineſs of Tax- 
ing. For whatever difference have in other reſpects, there .: 
' is:norealon to-rate-cthe Retrors; Eſtate in the Parfonage by any-.: 
other meaſure; chan that which*we uſe for all the real. Eſtates - 


i6i the Pariſltz 'and cherefore:we can no more . Tax tbe: _— - 
07 7 
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edReyenues9f che;Church 
| are God's Eſtate-and Patrimony,: and:we FE not4o; belieyeche 


Tithes of one Pariſh, being under theright-of Sanftudry,-cannor 
be invaded without Prophanenels ED ig Pe A ſurely 


reaches, tha at of right belongs to God} maj hath Authos 
rity to diſpo e of withaut-his. mon. Vha Avghorie ;hath 


the. Legiſlator to-take away,or di p* of any part of God's Eſtate; 
unlefs he rakes God Almighty;to, be his Subject.? Therefore for 
God's ſake, beware leſt whileſt you tax the Rectory,: you commit 
nor BRTHede: - 2574743 h 273 35-1300 PCs 1" 29D) 
.S. Iam alittle put to it how to-expedite-thiscomplicated 
d;faculcy- Whether I am to anſwer both as-opct or chtinctly 
and feverally > What ſay,you Neighbour & + (Have-:you-/any 
fears with i. E. of Sacryedge? : >; - nth ayantio nat ht ft 
G. H. No, I affure you.;-I am not under.any:{uch fears;,: but 
take it for granted Church-Livings ought 'tÞ -be- taxed ; :but 
Giicern not how that could be done, if -wetxempt:what goes:to - 
ſerve the Cure, ſeeing the Laiy.affigns all far that;Service! .i.; [1 
T. S. Well! Since you are of diyers Qpipions,:you muſt have 
diſtin Anſwers 3. for I am of neither-of yaup Minds: butt bdid 
believe as you do, that the Law aſſignsall for ſerving of the:Cure, 
I ſhould ſuſpet W. E. fears of Sacriledge, might not{ibe altdge- 
ther 
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ther groundleſs. But as the caſe ſtands with us , whoever com- 
mits Sacriledge, we ſhall not be guilty of any, by taxing the Re- 
or.for 2001. which we are ſure, the Rector has contracted with 
the Curate for in his Leaſe. And, this ſatisfies me , though I 
ſhould not be ſeen enough in Divinity, to.ſtate exaRly the force, 
and extent of thoſe rights, which the Celeſtial Kingdom hath in 
its earthly Poſſeſſions. One thing I have obſerved however from 
St. Paul, that the greateſt Sins committed about ſuch inanimate 
things,. is a preſumptuous conſecrating them to the place of Cele- 
ſtial Inhabitants, by Idolatry converting them to Idols, or Deſe- 
crating them by Sacriledge, which. is Injuſtice and Prophaneneſs 
twiſted together ; but without any. deep inſight into the Conſti- 
tation of chat ſacred Politick,. or accurate Knowledge of the Di- 
vine Sacerdotal Kingdom, the violation of the Rights whereof is 
the Sin of Sacriledge z we may diſpel this fear, by things known 
to us all. You know if the Bread and Wine for the Commu- 
nion, be ſet upon the Altar, and thence ſtoln, before it be by 
Conſlecration ſeiſed for God by the Prieſt the Man of God, it is 
Sacriledge, becauſe, it injuriouſly.violates the Priviledge and Pro- 
tection of the SanQuary. Like as if a man had ſtoln the Gift 
brought before the Altar, and left there whilſt the Offerer was 
gone away to be reconciled to his offended Brother. But if the 
Bread and Wine be ſtoln away after the Conſecration, when it is 
in the hand of God, and before the Communication , then it is 
the higheſt Sacriledge, in no reſpe& le, in many greater than 
ſtealing the Mercy Seat, or the Ark of the Covenant from be- 
tween the Cherubims out of the..Holieſt of Holies. And yet 
you know, if the ſame Bread and Vine conſecrated. or unconſe- 
crated left afcer the Communion is over,be taken into the Prieſt's 
Poſleffion, and carried to his home ,. and thence be ſtoln, this is 
naked Theft, and no Sacriledge ar all. Accordingly, if a man_ 
ſers not out his Tithes, or having ſet them out, afterwards carries 
them away, ſo that the man of God cannot ſeize them in the right 
of his Maſter , we all acknowledge this is Sacriledge ; but when 
the Prieſt hath ſeized the Tithes, and carried them into his Barn, 
the Thief that ſteals them thence, commits no Sacriledge. And 
he that Breaks open the Parſon's Houſe, and ſteals away all the 
Prieſt's Goods, commits Burglary, but not Church-Robbery. By 
theſe things of ordinary .Obſervation, without any intimate Ac- 
quaintance with the curious frame in the inviſible City of God, 

we 
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we may diſcern, that if the Law had alienaced the Fabrick of che. 
Charch, or any part of it from God's Service in the hand of his 
Prieſt, or had ordered ws to Tax for it, fo much as 4 Structure of 
that Capacity is worth for a Dwelling,or #Store-houſe, &c. to be 
levied of che Prieſt ; of had alienated from the Church any of - 
its Dependants, viz. The Parſonage Houſe ; the Glebe , or any. 
part of them, or had ordered the Tithes, or any patr of them to - 
be no longer due to God, or had for a time ſuſpended God's right, 
or acknowledging God's right to the whole , had in whole-or in 
part intercepted the proper effect of chat right > 2hd nricipated. 
the Prieſt's ſcizute of them in the Name of his Lotd ind Maſter; 
or laſtly,had obviated the paſſing of that right ro the Prieſt, where- 
by the Tithes became the Prieftsownand at his 'difpoſa!, this, or 
any of this, would have beeh Sxctitedge. Bat ſince the Law 2l- 
lows the Prieſt, not only to ſeize them in God's Natne , but to 
receive them into his own Cuſtody, to be diſpoſed by this own 
will, that is,a will purſuant to butnane and rational Counſels, they- 
are become a Man's, and ate not God's any lenyer in the Sacred 
order of things :- and therefore: there is how nd'Yahpger of Sacti- 
ledge, though part or all of chem be taken away; for it is. tot 
Robbing God, but Man. And becauſe the will of this Man,” is. 
the will of a Subje&, who 2s ſuch wills, that what is at his diſpo- | 
{al ſhould. be diſpoſed conform. to the Will of the Law-giver , ic 
is no Theft to take from him,.what the Law-giver orders z and 
being neither Theft nor Sacri! ey we may- take for the King - 
from the ReRor after the. rate of +} of his years Rent> This 19-. 
enouzh, I hope, to remove F. E. fears of Sactiledge. 

G. . But what fay you tomy Argument > = 
7. $. You rel us truly, the Parfohage mutt be taxed. But then -. 
ou tell us, the Law aſhgns the whole Parſonage for ſerving the. - 
Oure, and thence infer, char ſince the Law taxes rhe Parſonave, . 
what goes to ſerve the Cure is by Law to be taxed. And I find . 
neither of theſe true; for the Law afligns not the whole -Living 
for ſerving of the. Cute; of if it did, would that hinder us frorn -- 
taxing the Rector, though we-charged nothing for What goes to-: 
ferve the Cure? The Law affigns not any parcicular Livibg to aty 
articular Prieſt, bur if he fairly acquires it, the Law: fecures his-- 
Polſeſſion from Invaſion. The Law ind permits ttotie but the 


es to the. order of Prieſthood ;_ forthe Law leives 
the. 


of the Ben 


Enelhoon to hold Benefices, . but yet for alt chat, it #Migns none. 
C 
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the Patrons, the Biſhops, and the King, liberty to uſe 6r wave 
their right of Preſenting. The Law therefore makes no ſuch aſ- 


ſignation : But it's true , the Biſhops are required by Law to ſee 
the Cure be ſerved in'the vacancy, bat then he is not required to 
aſſign all rhe Profits to the Curate for his Service; which ſhews, - 
that the Law: underſtands-that whole Livings are not affigned for 
the ſerving of the Cure, But if you mean the Law-giver accounts 
the work of the Curate of fuch value, that the whole Living is 
awarded as a legal recompence. You will find this is far from 
truth 3 for we muſt not think, when we ſpeak of the worth of 
the Curate's Service in Money. what the Spiritnal Effedt is worth, 
which is the honouring of God > Waning men Wiſe, Holy, and 
Bleſſed ; but. compare one Temporal thing with another. An 
then the Inquiry is, what ſo muctr Labour of ſuch a fort, fo much 
Time, {o much Care, Sollicitude, and undergoing ſo much Con- 
tention, Envy, Oppoſition, &c. is worth; for the Law-maker 
never meant to pay the price of ſaving a Soul, by the value of a 
Living z therefore the Laws conld never mean any thing, which 
you fuppoſe; unleſs it be, that they account the whole Living a 
compenſation for the Miniſters pains in ſerving the Cure. But 
this.1s ſurely falſe, for then the Law uſt provide that the Living 
may be eſtimated : which it hath no where done , except in 
Doomſday Rook. By which, if we were-to proceed, we ſhould 
Tax the Parfonage for about 185c/. but when the uſe of that 
Book is to meaſure for the Tenths and firſt Fruits , it ſhews that 
the Goyernment accounts the oY” worth more than the pains 
in ſerving the Cute. Ifa Law (inſtead of a Proclamation) ſays, 
whoſoever takes 2 Thief ſhall be paid Ten pounds.” | This ers the 
legal value upon Thief-catching : Bur if it ſays, he that holds fo 
much Feu-Land, ſhall keep up ſo many Rod of the Banks ; this 
is not the legal Price ſer upon the Feu-Land ; but only laying a 
publick Burden upon an Eſtate, and leaving the Subjects to eſti- 
mate the value in their voluntary Contracts. The Law ſays not, 
Whoſoever will ſerve the Cure, thall have the Parſonage. For 
this indeed would ſet the pars. 5 a compenſation of the Curates 
youu and all the Clergy together by the Ears. But when the 

w only ſays, Whoever gets the living, ſhall ſerve the Cure, 
as this keeps peace, ſo it is plain, that it ſets no price upon a liv- 
ing, or upon the Curates pains ; but only burdens an Eſtate with 
a publick ſervice, leaving oo IO and Parfonage to be _ 

2 wate 
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mated by the private judgment; according-to the reaſons of things 
in Humane Life ; and ſo both are to be yalued by the current 
orice of things in the dealings of Men, which-values the Curates 
Work now about 401. and not at the value of the whole living, 
The Lawsexcluding unordained Men from Church Livings, does 
no more ſet the value. of the Clergies Labour and: Livings, than 
the Laws excluding Forreigners from holding Land in England, 
ſets the value of peoples yearly work, and ofall the Land in Eng- 
land; not publick ſanction. therefore, but private reaſon ſets the 
price of theſe things. | 

Secondly, If the Law had ſo valued the: living, as it has not, 
yet we ought to haye Taxed the Parſonage for 200i/. more. For 
though the Law had required ſo much ſervice, as in the courſe 
of things, was really worth the whole Parſonage 3 .Yet ſince the 

ReRor hath now a legal. Title to 200 . per-Annum:y at his own 
diſpoſal, beſides the ſerving of the Cure , whether he acquired 
this by the remiſsne(s of the Publick Officers, or by a ſubtle- p_ 
Rice of his own, he muſt be taxed for it, elſe we ſhall ſuffer him 
firſt to Elude the Law, and then ro Mock the King; for: it is. 

not the mere. intent of the Law, bur it's taking 

Can effelts Juris. effect, that makes:the. ſerving of. the Cure really 

a legal Burden, leſſening the value of the Parſonage, 

If ſo much Watch and Ward , and mending of the High-ways, 
was required by Law, as would coſt the Pariſh 1001. but yet-uſe 
and the remiſsneſs of the Officers of Juſtice, ſuffered the Law-ro 
obtain it's effect, not to above 20 /.'per_Anwure 3. in: letting ) our 
Lands, we ſhall not abate in proportion to the-106;{- which the 
Law intended,” but only to the 207. which it obtained in common 

practice. ' Now the Law in effect only burdening the Parſonage 

with Forty pounds for the ſerving of the Cure., we muſt charge 
the Parſonage for all that it is worth above that, whatever price 
the Law-giver intended to ſet upon the work of the Curacte. 

_ 6. B. Thisis very plain indeed ;. but ſince the Law leaves the 

Cupire's work ta be valued by the reaſons of things, 15 not. Forty. 

pounds.too much in reaſon for his Seryice ? TEEN 

"* T.'S. Secing an allowance. muſt be made out of rhe Parſpnage 

for ſerving the Cure, ' whatever does actually go out for that Ser- 

vice, does actually ſo much leflen the Parſonage in the Rack-rent, 
which we muſt tax ic by. This therefore is a queſtion-not. of the 
thing, but of its quantity. And1am co tell youon. this inquiry, 


that - 
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that the Rector is to judge for himfelf, and chough we may jadge 
after him, yet if we judge aright, we ſhall find that 4o/. is leſs 
for ſuch a Service, than the ufe of Life in parallel caſes. The 
Curate attained unto a Skill in a Myſtery ſo exquiſite, that only 
choicer Wits can Jearn'it, for Seven in Eight that attempt it are 
caſt'by at School as uncapable. :To acquire this Faculty, he ſpent 
'Ten Years after he was at Age'to earn his own living, in which 
time he got nothing, but expended betwixt 200 7. and 4001. in 
his Learning -and Maintenance. Compare this caſe with others. 
If one begins to Earn his Living, ſo ſoon as Age will permit, with 
out any time ſpent to learn any Art, at Man's Eſtate he Earns a- 
bout Six ſhillings a Week,or Fifteen pounds a Year ;-as Threſhers 
and other Labourers: One that ſpends barely ſeven years to - 
Jearn an Arr;.though he be maintained in his Apprenticeſhip all 
the while,: earnsaboutNine ſhillings per Week, or 221. a year, 
as Carpencers; Bricklayers, &c. but if the Art require greater _ 
RR , not leſsthan 30 1. a year. If the Art not only” coſts 
time to learn,. but:l;kewiſe Money, ſeeing the Arr is of uſe only 
for Life, we muſt firſt compute, what the Money expended 
would purchaſe for one Life; :and add that to the yearly Earnings 
of the Artiſt. The Money "expended in- learning of the Art; 
will purchafe-an annuity: for Lite equal'to the renth part of ir. 
According to theſe common: meaſures, the uſe: of the Curates - 
skill and pains is worth 30 1. per Annum, and the Annuity an- 
ſxering his charge, is worth between 20/7. and 40/. more. So 
that betwixt Fifty and Seventy pounds a year anſwers the value 
of the Curarte's Service,according to the counſels of Humane lite 
in other mens caſes: But becauſe that time and chance happen to 
all things, we cannot define the Price, but with ſome Latitude 
by Humane- Counſels*: and therefore we muſt obſerve (if we - 
will be exa&t) what thoſe are wont. to allow, who have occaſion 
to contract for ſuch things. And as we our ſelves know, whar 
Wages our 'Servants do deſerve, by going to the Statutes, or 
learning what is commonly gives. So the Miniſters I ſuppoſe 
by ſending or. going to the Univerlities , or elſe conſulting with: : 
their Acquaintance; underſtand what is.ufually allowed for a Cu- - 
rate, and as ſome Servants and ſome Services deſerve more than 
ethers, ſoit is likely, ſome Curates,and ſome Curicies do ſo too. 
Now I doubt not,but our Rector was willing to ſave, what fairly: 
he could ; for his: intereſt would oblige him.to_ allow ,.no m__ 
HAD 
\ 
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than reafon required ; andy the purport of his Contract, that 
ſeems to be (as you ſay) abour 401 per Annmm , which-really is 
ſo much leſs than. the reaſon of the thing requires, that I am of 
the niind, that if we compare one thing in this life, with ano» 
ther, and not this whole life , with the future life , few men 
would deſign their Sons for Miniſters; as for their regard in «his 
deſignation to the Heavenly Kingdom, as they are not to gain 
1a their Civil Rights by it, fo it is unjuſt, thar they ſhould ſuffer 
by it more than the Natural Conſequents of their own choice ; 
for comparing one part of their Intereſt in this World with ano- 
ther, they ſhew themſelves Fools. But then it is ſuppoſed, this 
Folly hurts nobody in this World, but themfelves. And there- 
fore they cannot juſtly be damnihied in their worldly concerns by 
the Sentence of any Judge , unleſs the Law will have ſuch loſing 
Methods to be puniſhed : which in this caſe, we.-are ſure, it does 
not, becauſe it forbids not Men to breed their Children for the 
Miniſtry. Since therefore in common uſe the Curate's years Ser- 
vice delerves 401. and in reaſon, it deſerves more, we have nei- 
ther reaſon or authority to abate out of it. __ 
G. H. You your ſelf acknowledge no more 1s to be allowed as 
'a legal Impoſitian, than.is really done in Obedience to the Law. 
Now ſince the Curate ſpends .no_ more than three or four Hours 
- on Sundays, and two Hours on Wedneſdays, Frideys,and Holy-Days,. 
[How can he really deſerve Forty pounds for his pains, though you 
. caſt in the Viſiting of the Sick , and other accidental Duties of 
his Place ? 

T. S. Here are two things to be anſwered; and {1.) No man 
that Warreth as an Officer under Chriſt (for ſo 7imorhy was to 
whom it is written)intangleth himſelf in the Afﬀairs of this World. 
\ This is a Scripture Canon, and though it does not affect Miniſters 
Temporal Rights ; yet the civil Santion conform to' that Scrip- 
ture does; For the Law of the Land requires, that Miniſters 
ſhould not occupy any Manufacture, drive a Trade, take a Farm, 
. keep a Maulr-houſe, Traffick from Market to Market, keep a 
Shop, or follow any Secular Calling to make a Gain by it. The 
Law therefore imploys the Minifter thoſe Hours,in which he Offi- 
ciates, and Chains him up at all others ; and fo ingrofles the 
man wholly to it's Service that as he is conſecrated ro God, he 
may attend the Studies and Buſineſs of his Office without Diſtra- 
ion. The Law obtaining its ettect, therefore we have ” whole 
. ; EY ICE 
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Service of a perſon ſo chargeably qualified, imployed in ferving 
of the Cure; and 4o!l. you ſaw, was leſs than ſuch a Service 


deſerves. Nothing remains to be anſwered, but what you inti- 
mate, that he does not perform all the Law requires. This 
really is the Peoples fault, not the Curates; for not until the Peo- - 


ple left coming to Church, did our former 


Redtor give over 


reading Prayers twice every Day; but when none came, he 
ought not to read to the Walls; for that -would have 'rendred - 
the Worſhip contemptible : Put whoſe fault ſoever it was, fince 
the. Law now hath.its effe&t no further , nothing can be allowed. 
for a leg! Service, that ought to be done , but is not.” Yet be- 
cauſe the Curate is actually reſtrained by the force of the Law . 
from purſuing. any ſecular Imployment. . The Law effeccually - 
hathithe Service of his whole time , though he does not do fo 
much work in that time, as the Law requires : And if for thoſe 
omittons he deſerves the le(s , they- paſſing uncorrected into a - 
cuſtorrary practice, before.-the Contract betwixt the Rector and 
the Curate, the Rector himſelf would inſiſt upon ſuch- Abate- - 

mentsHn-this account in his Contract,: as reaſon did require ; for - 

we mult hot preſume, that. the Rector would make as great 'an - 

allowanee for:Reading three Days in a Week . as for Reading. - 
ſeven.. The Rector therefore having reduced the Pay to whar 
is reaſonable for the preſent imperfect obſervance of the Law, we .- 


are not to deduct any more for the omiſſtons. 


G. H.:It what O 
of God muſt book 


es for Time and Pains ſpent in- the Worſhip - 


ated to the Curate or Rector in the Tax; then - 


why. not to the People, ſo far as the Law has its effect ? for they . 
are required by Law to forbear their Work, and attend. Divine. 


Service, and they do {o one day in a Week. 


T. S. If. the Aldermen were required by -Law one -day in & 
Month, to Dine with the Lord Mayor of London at bis Land- - 
ihips Charge, and his:Cook to dreſs the Dinner, though there 
would -be no reaſon why my Lord ſhould allow the Aldermen 
any Money for the time they ſpent in Eating a good Dinner with - 


pay. his Cook;. that 
ſending it up on the 
charge too ?:- 


Fea 


him, yet I feppoſe you may ſee cauſe, why his Lordihip thould - 
t a day or two in drefſing the Dinner, and 
&-Day , thongh he. Dined at my Lord's 


G, #, I fee thatfo well, that I ſhould grant, if the Parifhio- 
ners were allowed/any thing for their Atrendance ; there-is rea» - 


ſon. 
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{on to abate more to the Crate ; but when nothing is abated 
for their Worſhipping of God according to Law, it appears a 
legal Impoſition, for Divine Worſhip is of that peculiar reaſon, 
that what temporal detriment is ſuſtained by fulfilling chat 
Law, is not to be deducted to find out the Rack-rent in taxing. 

T. S. Be not offended, if I ask you, whether you believe the 
Law for ſerving the Cure, does leflen the value of the Rectory 
or no ? 

G. H. That's plain enough, that it is a detriment ; as we ſee 
by the different Rents which it yielded .from the Yeoman and 
the preſent Curate. ' When the Curacy was. taken from off the 
Parſonage, it yielded 245. but now it is left upon it, as the Law 
lays it, it yields but 200 1. but ſo does the Command for. wor- 
ſhiping God and reſting from Labour really abate the Rents of all 
the Peoples Eſtates. 

T. S.: Pray how do you fancy this Detriment toariſe > _ 

G. H. Call you this a Fancy ? The caſe is plain, for if we muſt 
leave work, and worſhip God one day. in, ſeve belides Hol - 
Days, - then ſeven pair of Hands, and ſeven Horles, &c. ca d 
bur che work that ſix would have done 3 So. this will leflen a 
ſeventh part of the Rent, by increaſing the Farmer's. charge a 
ſeventh part, above what otherwiſe he would have been ac for 
railing of his Crop. What then is the reaſon, the Rector muſt 
have a confideration for the Detriment he ſuſtains by the Law of 
Divine Worſhip, and not other Landlords, who might lett their 
Farms One pound in ſeven dearer, if 'it was not fqr the Burden 
they ſuſtain by the ſame Law. 

T.. S. 1 know norealon for it, but though I confeſs this Law 
doth leſſen the value of Eſtates, yer I think I could 'prove, it is 
not a ſeventh part, but about a tenth part. 

H, Be it the one or the other, it is conſiderable, and be- 
ing the ſame ( for the matter of it ) with the legal Impoſition 
of the Curacy, it argues that the Refory on that account, is no 
mope to be conſidered than other real Eſtates. 

_T. S. Alittle moreyou were willing he ſhould be conſidered. 
And I am ofthe mind, that we ſhould conſider all Landlords on 
this account, as much as the Rector within a very little. And (6 
we are agreed ; and if you will not grudge God the time of his 
Worſhip ( as I hope you will not) I will ſhew you how; con- 
feding that all is reaſonable to be done for tle FRO, 
whic 
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which you ſay; But we have done italready ; and having con- 
ſidered all the other Eſtates inthis matter, I would have you con- 
{ider the Parſonage too, and-confider the/ReQor a little more in 
this ſingle point than others, becauſe the Law. lies ſomewhat har- 
der upon him than others. But: in other Impoſttions, I would 
have you conſider the Pariſhioners more:than the Recor, as you 
have done in Watch and Ward; mending Highways, Robbery 
Money, &c. This methinks is fair and equal. Now I mutt 
thew you how far we have conſidered every Landlord in the Pa- 
rich for the loſs he ſuſtains in the Rent of his real Eſtate by the 
Law for Wor(hip. You fay this Law abates the Rents a ſeventh 
part, I will confeſs a.tenth. - Therefore. the Rents of the:Parih 
Eſtates, were it not for the obſerving:the. reſting days legally in- 
joined, would be about 2707. more than we charged them for 
in'the Tax. - For wecharged no Eſtate, higher than the Rent 
which it would yield, when lett toa Tenant that is to reſt one 
day in ſeven according tothe Law. And becauſe the matter of 
this legal Inpoſition is near akin to the Work,of the Curacy, as 
ou Tax not the Pariſh far the Temporal detriment they ſuſtain 
by the Law of Wortbip, @ necher ought you co-Tax the Rec- 
tor-: But having deducted 270 /, for the Pariſh; you ſhould de- 
| qudforty for the Rector. In this ſingle legal Impoſition we 
indeed deduct more for the Recor in proportion, then for 

the Pariſhioners; but in the other Pariſh burden of 140 1. fo of- 
ren mentioned before, we deduct ſomewhat more proportiona- 
bly for the Pariſhioners than the Rector. Put them. both toge- 


for them. 22? Bis: | 
G." H. But never did any Man think of Taxing the Pariſh 
2701, above their Rents on account of their going .to Church on 
H Sunday: þ 
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Sundays; whereas moſt think the Parſon ſhould be abated nothiog 
for ſerving the Cure. 

T. S. In ſaying this, you ſay no more, than that the- matter is 
ſtrange ; but ſince it 15 not ſo firange as true, that theſe two 
ſand upon one foot. I'cannot help ſome Mens thinking wrong ; 
for all Folks do not judge-as you ſay in this matcer 3 but I believe 
all are of my mind ( when they think of.it) for ſurely every man 
believes: the-Parſon is no more to pay. Taxes for Reading and 
Preaching, than the People for Praying and Hearing, when both 
are done by.the ſame. Jegal eſtabliſhment; and this is. the. very. 
queſtion betwixc us. OOTY | | 

G.. H. I wasnot aware indeed that the prople were. con{ider- 
ed in the Tax-for- their attendance at rch, but- you have - 
evinced it fully, and I muſt confeſs ic makes for you ; notwith- 
ſtanding there is another difference-in the two caſes ; for the le- 
gal burdens fall upon the Pariſh Tenants by. the Law ir ſelf, but - 
on the: Parſons Tenant, only by his own agreement. 

T. S.:It:is all one, whether-a Landlord be bound by Law- to 
pay ſo much Money yearly out of his Rent, or the Tenant on ac- 
count. of pocupping the ERace.; for cither way equally-leſſens the 
Rack-rent.. So that this ſuggeſtion would make. no difference in . 
the caſe, were- it as true, '25 it. is falſe : For ſuppoſing the Rector-- 
had lett any Tenanc his Parſonage for 200 /.. and never Cove- 
nanted with-the Tenant to-ſerve.the Cure, yet the Law - would - 
force the Tenant to ſerve the-Cure either by himſelf ar-by.ano-.. 
ther ; becauſe the Law ordersa Curate ſhould be. put in, and.ſe- 
gueſters:from the. Tenanc ( in caſe -it be not done by him ) the- 
Fruits of che Living to.pay the Curate out of them, reſtoring the 
ſarplus'to.the Tenant-: Our cafe and the ReRors in. this:point is -. 
the:fame. Tf you pay.not the Poorsrate, the Overſees complains. 
and obtains by Law anorder to diſtrain ; to fatisfie the. rate, re- 
rurging the overplus.: If the Curacy be noc ſerved, the Church- - 
wardens-complain ; the Law: provides a Curate , and Sequeſters - 
neo che Sdving iaro-tie Ciliterh-wardam Mud, 40 pay-. 
the Curate, and return.the over-plus to.the Tenant. In thisreſpect 
therefore, alle two cafes are one withoutany difference. ' 

Well,”it rhe Re@or is not to pay , may not the Corate }. 
be Taxed for Forty pounds as his Wages:. | 
can never be; for ifche Forty: pounds _ Wa 


to be taxed. } 
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vin. Fo-much-28 401, exceeds the Curates Board: Nor thie Five 
and twenty pounds at Three ſhillings, bur only One ſhilling in 
the pound. Nor could we Tax it atall, ſeeing Wages are nei- 
ther real nor perſonal Eſtate z but it muſt be Taxed to the Poll 
Bill. -But the 40/7. is not Wages, becauſe the Curate you know 
is the Parſon's Tenanc, and has no Wages 3 but what he gets by 
the Bargain is neither Wages nor any thing of like denomination; 
for he:that deals for himſelf, and if he gets nothing, is to have 
nothing: hasno Wages, 'whatever he gams in a Year : and this 
is the Farmer's and this the Curate's cafe. If this Cutate be-to 
pay for Wages, then all men chat any way earn Money, muſt pay 
'Twelvepence in the pound, of what they getin a Yearabovetheir 
Board. All thae can be ſaid abonr this caſe is, that if the Curate 
manages his Barm well, tie ſhall receive'ſo-much from the Fruits 
of it, as wil anfiver liv Landlord's Rent, and all the legal Impo- 
litions,: which fall-upon him as Octupant.or Tenant of ſo- 
nage. And this s rye 'of all; che Tenants i in the Pariſh ; for they 
have ne, mn fach 2:Reat, cha oy may. by good 


raxing ann cha en "we rat be more whult Fe 
ww” Alt ackrowſeds oa.” Bile R | 
acnowledge is evidert Fil Ki 
Gor fare had a. greac reach; 'to' 'avoid payit he Bug Fro 
either to:the Pe Bill, or the'Land# Tax ura x 
been upon the fame "terms with-the - 4% 
paid. 


T. S. The Rector lett his Parfonnge to pon pins. bas 


fore the laſt Years Twelvepenny Land Tax 

t tof : that he could not defignedly ward 

whic it napipetoees foreſee. Nor ——_ 
cating to-dait. doit. ' For doin bac the Juſtice Dark | 

by. the Scandard:that you uſe in taxing all the -other-F 

of the Pariſb, and.it will come all-co-one-iffne , whether: he 

his Parſonage one way, or the other. For the Farmers Camates 


OY Wi, -;'4 
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pay was not Wages, which hereceived of the ReQor, any a 
than the preſent Curate's ns "7"_M_ for the Cure is Do 
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becauſe-the former Curate worked not= by: the prder of 'the Re 
or, as every one does, that receives'W ages of 'another- 'For if 
any one goes to ſerve the Cure of - a Pariſh by the order of the 
Rector, the Law expreſly forbids him ; and requires him to haye 
2 publick faculty, and act by the Authority of that'; which ſhews 
the Curate is the ReQor'sSubſtitute,but not deputed by the Recor, 
but by publick Authority. 7  *. en 
G..H, Now you have ordered the matter fairly, and-niade the 
Curate a publick Officer,and m"_ him under our: Juriſdi&ion, 
and we muſt tax:him for the Profits of his Office.- I thought-we 
ſhould meet with/him at hedge or ſtile- | 
T. S. When. you come athedge or ſtile;;; go'leiſurely, leſt you 
hurt your ſelf,or tezr your Cloaths.: 'Itismott certain: indeed,that 
Prieſthood is an-officeof:Chrift's : .andi theoffice obrained/by fa- 
culry. for officiating the. Qure, zisa civit.Officez call itEcclefraſti- 
cal if.you; will, peoTieny you krlow it: istagthorized- by the: Le- 
iſlator,it is'of the: ſame reaſon in Carp Broad ng all pub- 
ick Oven Three ullpgs {Ik ao pomrpernt Ry: —_y of 
yearly value, and therefore thefurate muſbdpayy. ind wemuſt tax 
;Three ſhillings in the pannd of the full implioveds owaſue of 
his Office-: (But fincd'ithis Qlfice- iSnoc, worthofiefarthing, and no 
-morebelongs to. this Affice, 'thanto 2:Juffice of Bezce, a Con- 
ſtable, or Surveyor; 'itcannot. be. taxed for a!Farthing ; for the 


Curacy is made an. Office by Law, withous any Perquilices, Fees 
Dues, Salary, or: Stipend belonging to it ;. forthe"*Parſonage is 


.certainlya real Elate, . all and every, parttoF it! 'and not the Fees, 
Perquilte, zmolunacnts:froman.Offi 5ifor how could ſuch 

nings be ſeparated fraiti the Othee >: Nolwyou" "ſees -Parſonages 
and Vicaridges regain Eflaves,: after the 'Offtods mid Officers are 
extin, asn impropriated and pprcpriaces Vicaridges, and'Par- 
- fonages 3,;but-i6.u5true, . that the Law hath burdened ſuch ERates 
with ugh Officers, ,and Service z bur this *is-what is done: in all 

ne - : he, Al th, bach are 'burdened, with bearing the 


2s worthinothing; ican-yield: no- 
*" # % go a [3 - z 
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of the Burden laid upon the Recorys which is indeed no Office. 
And if you will pardon my haſty Confidence ina miſtake, I thall 
excule yours ; for when you affirm the Curacy has no. Per- 
quiſites, you doubtleſs are miſtaken; for Marriages, Chriſten- 
ings, Burials, are the Perquiſites of the Office : and therefore 
els 2f leaſt muſt be taxed to their value Three ſhillings in the 
ound. 
- T. S.. There is reaſon to believe theſe things are: not the Per- 
uiſites of the Curacy ; but becauſe I am not Civilian enough to. 
þ mama" that point, I confels I (ſhould perhaps have excepted. 
theſe which you mention. - However the Curate cannot be taxed 


for them. And ſo whileſt you tax my miſtake, youlſlip intoano- 


ther 3 but we muſt forgive one another, that God. may forgive 
us all. Marriages, Burials, &c. as I remember were reckoned, 
about 5 4. a. year. The” Curate is charged with Service in value 
401. a year, the yearly value of this Office is therefore. 35 /. worſe | 
than juſt nothing, and if the Law 'obliges any man to ſerve this 
Office, it is a Puniſhment, which he would gladly be rid of, and 
neyer will give the Legiſlator 15 5. to hold ic,..if he;be ar liberty 
to caſt it up. Therefore this A& that taxes Offices by their 
early intrinſfick value, cannot tax this Office, becauſe it's worth 
eſs than nothing_by the: year. . And charging ( as. I ſaid.) the 
Parſonage with the Caracy, does-not change the Parſonage into 
ap Office , . but Burdens a real Eſtate. with ſerving a publick:. 
CE. - DEPR fy IO 
+ G. H., Former Laws did exprelly allow. the third part for ſers 
ving the Office, Lal this a& as ex refly ſays , nothing ſhal! be 
deducted for ſerving the Office. Therefore we muſt tax the Cu-. 


% 


rates Five pounds in Perquiſitgs; 099 | 
T, S.,, No Law that; allows. a third part of the: incomes, can . 
tax Offices by their yearly intrinfick value's forias'much as exe« 
cuting the Othce is in ſomeworth more, and in others worth le; 
than the, third. part of the incomes. And therefore this Ac, de. 
ſigning to tax as exadtly as poſlible all Eftates and Offices accc:+ 
ding .to their full intrinfick value , or Rack-rents , could noe. 
aſſign the third part to defi Ws charge of every Office. . There - 
are three ways of taxing Fi Ice, ay, Every oge that bears ſuch, - 
an Office. (ſuppoſe a ſix. Clerk)” thall pay*ſuchis Sym of Money: - 
Profeſſions ule fo to be.taxed. * When'the Law 'raxes thus, itre- 
gards. ueither che Incomes nor. the _Expences of the. Office z or 
| ; £11 - 
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elſe the Law taxes the Officer ſo much in the Pound, for all that 
he receives in the place; here the Law reſpedts the Incomes, bur 
not the Expences of the Office ; and ſo exciſes rather than taxes 
the Office by a rate. And'tis plain in neither of theſe ways, does 
the Law tax by the P gr > intrinfick value of the Office; for 
when it does ſo (and this a& does fo) regard muſt be had to 
both Expences and Incomes; for there isno knowing the intrinſick 
yearly value of an Office, but by ſubftrating the Expences neceſſi- 
ry,from the Ircomes. So you have theintrinſick yearly value for 
all the Incomes of a place by themſelves, anſwer all the products 
of an Eitate in Land, now you are ſure the products of an Eftate 
are above its yearly intrinſick value, ſo much as the unavoidable 
charges amounts tocz ſubſtract therefore. thoſe charges fromthe 
products, and that gives you the intrinfick-value ,- or. the Racks 
rene, which you are to tax by; what is the yearly value/of 2 
lace, but what would be given for it, if it wasto be lett>:'And- 
am ſure no place that brings in 150 4 and unavoidably expends'- 
G. H. Put the Law allows no Deductions to be made far exs- " 


cuting the Office. CIS 

T. S. No Deductions out of what?  - _ 

G. #7. Our of the intrinſick value of the place. -- 

T.S. I fay ſo roo, for having ſubſtracted* the charges of -the 
Office out of the Incomes, to give you the tatrinſick value, .ifyon - 
ſhould deduct them our of the'intrinfick value, you deducr' the 
charges twice our of the Incomes; and this is The thing which 
the Law forbids. i TE nk | + Fee 

G. H. I mean, you muſt not deduct the Officers charge-our of 
the whole yearly Profits of the place. 

T. S. I mean the''very ſame, for the: yearly Profics, and the 
Rack-rent, and the-imtrinſick value of a place, are all equal in 
common ſenſe, and in the ſenfe of the Law. Tt you buy a quar- 
ter of Wheat for $0-.' and ſell it for 36 Shillings , what is che 
Profit you rot # 7 that Whear ? ; 

hi 


T. S. Trae* andif you haye' 2 place that brings you in 150 /, 


and carries F6r-ot”507, your whole Profit by the place-is 100 /. 
The Chrate therefore receivit? in perquyites -but Five ponnd by 


401; 1n-vaJue, cannot betaxed 
chatges Offices by their year! 
intrinſic 


his Office, and expendiny it>p2ins 
by thes Act; wii 


Fr his"Ofhee-by 
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11trinſick value 3 becaufe it would yield nothing if it was'to be - 
lett, no more than a Conſtables or Churchwardens Office. 

G. H. Well, Exempt his Office then, for 1 believe nobody 
would bear it, for the Perquiſites ; one thing more Tobſerve,thar 
the Law caſts the Burdens moltly upon the Pariſh in general, ncr 
= particular Eſtates. Whereas the Curacy is fixed to the Re- 

ory. | 
T. S. Either way equally abates the Rack-rents ; but if there 
was any difference, this makes moſt for the Rector ; for the - 
more determinate the Detriment is,- the leſs reaſon there is to 
take no notice of it in eſtimating the Eſtate. In this Pariſh, there 
are ſeveral Owners, but in ſome other Pariſhes, all the real Eſtates 
belong to one Landlord 3 and thoſe Pariſhes have many Habita- 
tions, -and all ſorts of Pariſh Payments and Officers, as-we have 
Yet nevertheleſs , the common Landlord of thoſe Parithes is to + 
e afleſſed, by no other meaſures than we uſe z for though all the 
Offices and Payments in the Parifh, are as continually born by his -. 
Tenants out of his Lands, as the Curacy is by the Parſonage here, 
yet he-cannot 'betaxed above the Rent of his Leaſes , though 
he letts his Land at ſo low a rate , that Pariſh Duties as well as 
| his-Rent may be-ſatisfied out of the Incomes of his Eſtate: And 
if-the Rector of any ſuch Pariſh ſhould alfo lett to the ſeveral . 
Farmers their own Tithes, and the reſt of the Parſonage at ro 
bigher a.rate, than that they could afford to find the. Pariſh a 
Curare into the Bargain'; the Rector's rent (it is plain) could no + 
more be-extended, than the common-:Landlords of the Pariſh ; : 
becauſe the reaſon is the very ſame for the one as the other, for 
the Law will force:the Tenants in this caſe.to provide legal Offi- 
cers, the Curate.as well as the Conſtable at their own Charge. If - 
ou cars indure to think of ſo horrid. a.Sacritedge ,, ſuppole the 
ord owned allthe'Pariſh, and had a right to all the produdas of - 
the Ground Tithes and all, and the Law had charged: his Eſtate ]- 
with a Lecturer, to teach the Pariſh vertue and modeſty as much . 
as. with a Conſtable to preſerve :the Peace : and his Land had -- 
been all letc fo to.. the Tenants, that 'they. were to maintain all . 
the legal Offices, -his Rent could no: more be extended.upon the. - 
account of that diminution whichit ſuffered by the Lectureſhip, .. 
than for that which it ſuffered by the Conſtablery-; 

G. HA. Diſfenting Miniſters pay for their Incomes, without De--- 
duction for their pains...» = 
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T. S. TI know not. We have no private Meeting in our Pariſh, 
but their Service is purely their own choice, and not legally im- 
poſed ; now what men do purely for their mind ſake, the plea- 
ſure they have in doing it, is always in Humane Life urderſiood 
to be their natural. pay, or reward for their pains No one that 
walks out two or three Miles for his pleaſure, expects any other 
reward, than his own ſatisfaction in doing it 3 but he that goes 
_ fo far by the order of another, muſt be conſidered for his pains. 
The Law-giver knowing ſo many Seats in a Meeting- Houſe yield 
fo much Renr yearly, Taxes the whole, and leaves them to their 
liberty, whether they will Burden this Eſtate with any Service 
or not : When therefore they have all the Rent at their own diſ- 
- poſal, it is as much their own by Law, as any Gentleman's Rent 
is, which he may diſpoſe to maintain Miniſters, or to any other 
Charitable or Pious Work, or imploy in any other uſes of life, as 
be likes beſt. - Here therefore the whole may be taxed without 
revoking a former Law,which cannot be done in caſe of a Burden 
legally impoſed. = 

G. H. Let their caſe paſs then ; for things ſo Anomalous can- 
not be Paradigms for thoſe chat are of regular Eſtabliſhment. But 
you muſt grantthen, that ſome Church-Livings will pay nothing, 
for ſome are not worth above Tweaty pounds a year, or perhaps 
Fifteen:and theſe will not bear the Burden of the Curacy charged 
by Law upon themzard therefore pr} wan: nothing tothe King. . 

T. S. What they yield to the Legiflator,they yield to the King 3 
and therefore theſe {mall Livings yield more proportionably to 
the King than any others; for *tis plain, they yield all, and [ think 
more than all ; and if they do, they are fo far from being indebred 
to the King any __ for Taxes, that I fancy, he ows them rather 
ſomething;becauſe they do him fo much work for ſo little a charge. 
However if he has not more, yethe has all of theſe Livings at his 
own diſpoſal,and does actually diſpoſe of the total as he wills him- 
ſelf ; would you have the Livings yield him more than all ? it is 
certain in a word, that as theſe Livings cannot in Charicy, ſo nei- 
ther can they in Juſtice, be taxed for any thing. | 

G. H. 1 confeſs you have cleared to me all the Objeions, that 
ſeemed to me conſiderable. But weare under an Oath, and Iam 
afraid leſt it ſhould fall out to be otherwiſe ; and we ſhould ha- 
zard that, which an honeſt man would fecure with the loſs of all 
things elle, © El _ 

” 
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T. S. I cannot enongh commend your care of our Conſciences ; 
for I know they are the tendereſt and thoiceſt of all thoſe things, 
which God hath committed to our cuſtody in this life ; and for 
their ſake principally, have I ſpent many thoughts about the other 
Eſtates,and eſpecially about the Parſonage, ever fince I underſtood 
I was to be concerned in Cefling the Pariſh, that I might proceed 
with good affurance 3 for I conſidered, we were ſworn Judges, 
and were todivide by the Act,betwixt the Pariſh;and particulariy - 
berwixt the Rector and the King. If you think that your Oath 
binds you to give to the King according to the Rack rent,but that 
youare not {worn to give him no more, I ſhall not diſpute that 
with you ; but beg to conſider, that what you do merely for your 
Oaths fake, you do purely for God's ſake ; now to wrong a man 
for this end, that you thereby pleaſe God, does as directly argue 
God to. be a lover of ynrightequſneſs,. as Perjury ſpeaks him to be 
an allower of yntruth,So that every Judge between Men,is bound 
by his Office to be no reſpecter of perſons , no though he has 
{ſworn to do one party, right, but has not ſworn ſo to the other. 
For the 'Oath that he. hath_taken to do Juſtice to one ſide, does 
bind him. to,do Juſtice to:the other, though not under the guilt 
of formal LErjury; yet under the guilt. of another Sin no leſs de- 
y .wbich you may ke , we are equally bound, 
though by different Bonds, to.diſtribute juſtly to both Parties. I 
ſhall therefore now venture to..ask. you (after a diſtinct view of 
the whole caſe) which do you judge to be the true Rack-rent ? 
for that we muſt tax by. ON Fe] 
' G. H. Nay, if we were to tell you our own thoughts , we 
ſhould. ſay the ſerving of the Cure, .i pepaxcealy leſſen the yearly 
value of the Parſonage, as.paying .to:Church and Poor, abates the 
rent of any Eſtateiinythe Pariſh 3,.but (till we fear, we may be 
OVErICeN- 2 .'?: 'C [23G 4 : 

T. S. Obſerve then , you ſee there is equally a Sin in taxing 
aboye . the Rack-rent ,.as in taxing, below: it. .You ſee allo, 
there is a great reaſon to think, that adding the value of ſerving 
the Cure, to the preſent Rent of. 200./.-45. taxing abaye the Rack- 


rent z and you ſee no reaſon to Sun v806 AImUnG that..addi- 


tion, is taxing below it. According therefore. to the tate of 
your Conſcience, you. have reaſon :to., believe the one Juſt, 
and you have no reaſon, but to believe the other a Sin, 


I G. 
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G. H, It is true, we diſcern no reaſon from the thing, but we 
o_ 2 , that ſomething undiſcerned by us, may render: it 

inful. 

_ TT. S. So farthen as you do diſcern, the one is not {ſinful ,. and 
the other-is; but you ſay, there may be ſomething undiſcerned,thar 
renders the caſe otherwiſe. © Surmiſed unknown Evils, ate equal 
to us on both. fides; for beſides what we already know of the 
caſe, there may be for ought we know, other as great Evils un- 
perceived in rating above,as inrating by the preſent Rent. The(e 
latent Evils therefore being equally great and equally unknown 
on both ſides, are not of themfelves to move our Judgment either 
way 3 but leaveus wholly to Judge by the reaſon of the thing in 
our own Minds 3 which if we ſd far apprehend; that we can di- 
cern a reaſon to believe one' tobe right, and no reaſon but to 
believe the other a Sin (ſince we- muſt- Judge the Cafe) we are 
bound in Conſcience to Judge on that fide, where we diſcern the 
reaſon lyes ; and we Sin againſt Conſcience, if we Judge other- 
wiſe notwithſtanding ſuch indefinite fears ; for all men know our 
Conſcience in ſuch Caſes, is nothingelſe than the Judgment which 
from the reaſon'of the thing we form'-1n our Minds concerning 
good and evil, right and- wrong: Contravening therefore this 
perſwafion in our own Minds, is acting againſt Conſcience, If you 
{in then in rating higher#han 20047; you'ſin againſt your Conlſci- 
ence; but if you Sin- by rating by the preſent Rent, it is only a 
Sin of Ignorance, and for your Oath. You did not Swear, you 
would not be miſtaken, but that you would tax uprightly, to the 
beſt of your Judgment, and Conſcience : Sothar according to the 
preſent ſenſe of your Mind ,. you cannot be forſworn- by going 
along with:me, though you: ſhould go-wreng; foraſmuch as this 
is according to-your own-apprehenſion of the caſe. But if you 
take the other way, you would be forſworn, though you ſhould 
chance to be inthe right. 

- H. I deny. not theſe thiogs.z but indefinite fears are un- 
ealie: | 

T. S. Pray-then ſee your danger on 'the other hand , we are 
fvorn to tax for the-King, according to the utmoſt extended or 
full improved Rent. We found for certain. that about 140 /. of 
legal Impoſitions, lyes in the Lands and Fenemeants of the Pariſh, 
above thepreſent -Leaſesand Eſtimate, which. we have taxed the 
Farms and Yeomen by, in deſign therefore we are forſworn - 
ready, 
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ready, if what goes to ſatisfhe the legal Impoſitions, is to be in- 
cluded in the Rack-rents, and fo added to the Leaſe-rents; for 
we deſign not to do it : Pur if it muſt not , then what goes to 
ſerve the Cure, which is a legal Impoſition, muſt not be added to 
the preſent Rent of the Rectory, becaule it is not to be reckoned 
unto the Rack-rent. Were therefore to take a Corporal Oath, 
not: only before the Commiſſioners, or at the foot of the King's 
Throne (His Majeſty fitting thereon.) but even at the high Alrar 
of the Provincial Cathedral, and at the Knees of the Archbiſhop 
(reſtored) I could no otherwiſe diſcharge my Oath,than by taxivg 
the Parſonage barely for 200 /. You fear leſt you ſhould wrong the 
King the Tax of 40 /. ſhould you tax by the preſent Rent, if that 
would be a wrong, you have wronged him already of 140 /. we 
have already tranſgreſled, if legal Impoſitions are to be taken into 
the Rack-rent, if they be-not, we ſhall tranſgreſs by taking in the 
ſerving of the Cure. When we were rating the Farms and Yeo- 
mens Eſtates, we found even by demonſtrative Evidence, that ir 
was utterly repugnant to the Nature of things and common ſenfe, 
to tax. for Repairs ; and Contradictions to the reaſon of Civil 
Government and Mankind, to tax for ſtated legal Impoſttions, by 
an Act that rates according to the intrinſick value of real Eſtates. 
We are ſure the Parſonage is a real Eſtate, and as ſuch we claim 
a Power to taxit; and we are aflured by many Laws and expres 
Statutes,that ſerving the Cure is a ſtated legal Impoſition upon that 
Eſtate. And therefore we muſt be ſure, that as we did right in 
Rating all the other real Eſtates of the Pariſh, according to what 
they were worth above the legal Impofitions upon them : So ſhall 
ve do right, in rating the Rectory according to what it is worth 
above the ſtated legal Impoſitions upon it, and that is 2007. by 
the Agreement of Landlord and Tenant, Rector and Curate, the 

Parties concerned to Judge of that. 

G. H. Neighbour, now I thank you ; for I am at preſent very. 
well ſatisfied that you are in the right. But having until Saturday - 
before we deliver in the Duplicates, we believe it will be belt. 
further to conſider of the Matter, that we may not haſtily do any 
thing which we ſhall afterwards diſallow. Therefore if you pleaſe, 
let the Duplicates be made ready, and let us meet again on Friday 


after Noon. ; ; | 5 
T. S. I commend your Caution, and wyh you to examine the 


Point impartially. Th 
Thus: 
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"Thus ended this Debate. For when they met again G, #. and 
the others, confeſſed that the more intencly they thought upon the 
caſe,the more clearly it appeared to them that the Parſonage oughr 
' notto be taxed for above 2co /. 7.'S. commended the Sentence ; 
adding, he was well aſſured, they had in this Matter delivered 
their Souls and all they had from the Anathema. I ſuppoſe you 
may not commend my Countrymens ule of {ome artificial terms 
in Law, but I am confident you will better like their impartial 
Integrity, who ſhew themſelves ſo averſe to divers Weights, and 
divers Meaſures, that they would have every Man's Cora in the 
Pariſh, to be meaſured by the ſame Buſhel (and what is not {0 
uſual) even the Parſons amongſt the reſt. Of the main queſtion, 
I have nothing to ſay, but that ſince its judicial Deciſion upon (0 
2Ccurate a Diſcuſſion, it has ſo far obtained, that it begins in theſe 
parts to paſs for a Judged Caſe. But that muſt not prejudge you, 
who being deſervedly acknowledged amongſt the Ableſt in the 
Law, mult have a right reſerved to you intire to Judge for your 
ſelf, and for me too by vertue of the profound Deference, which 
I always owe you, and at this moment {o duely pay you, that I 
find in this Paper no room, where to place my ſelf at a due Di- 


ſtance beneath 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


A 


